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Some HE aps, by way of Inſtruction, for a 
Deſign'd Lecture of RATIONAL MokrarLi- 
TY and RELIGION; attempting a compleat 
Syſtem, deduc'd from a Conſideration of 

- Man in the State of Nature. 


| In which is ſhew*'d, 
That enforcing Things for Religion againſt Univerſal 
Keajon, is not conſiſtent with Brig Liber ties and Brityh 
 Unaderſtandings. 
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AN Perſons, to ſupply the 2 

| 1 | , 

„ mt Want of a Liberal and Aca- 

9 demical Education, as well J 
as ſome to remove the Bigot- 3 
ries recely'd thereby, among ; 


other Helps which they | = 
have in this City, do often meet in Societies el 
for their mutual Improvement. Some of 


B theſe 


| 
[ 
| 
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theſe have attained to great Proficiencies in 
uſeful Arts and Sciences, and to be benefi- 
cial Members of the Commonwealth; and 
to this we in a great Meaſure owe the Height 
of Learning and Civil Liberty we now enjoy. 
But there are alſo Philological Gentlemen, as 
ſome affect to be call'd, who with more Fire 
than Reaſon, and more Pride than Learning. 
make it their Buſineſs to endeavour to conquer 
in all Arguments. The Requiſites to this, 
are principally a Number of Technical Terms 
to form a Cant of Language, which may 
make a Shew of Philoſophy; it is not much 
to the Purpoſe whether they have any Know- 
ledge of the Reaſon and Nature of Things, 
tor Truth is far from being principally regard- 
ed, if this is accompanied with Logick 
enough to form Sylogiſms ; a bold Aſſurance, 
and the Happineſs of a Volubility of Speech 3 
they are qualify'd to aſſume upon the Mode 
and Diffident. 

Many young Men, tho' of good Capaci- 
ties, yet diſtruſtful of themſelves, and eager 
after Knowledge, do liften too readily to 
every Novelty which has the Shew of Phi- 
loſophy : This is for want of having their 
Minds rightly fortify'd at firſt, whereby they 
often become the Dupes of theſe Philologiſts, 
and are thereby imerrupted in their laudable 
Purſuits, 
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Io prevent which, when a Man ſets out on a 

; Progreſs to improve his Underſtanding and fur- 
} | niſh himſelf with Knowledge, he muſt be Re- 
ſolute to compare Things as they are in Nature; 
that is, as they appear to right Reaſon, and by 
general Evidence to be related one to another; 
which right Reaſon is no other than com- 
mon Senſe, but it is UNIVERSAL common Senſe ; 
he muſt arm himſelf with Manly Fortitude, 


never to be flatter'd, betray'd, or forc'd out 


of this common Senſe. After forming this 
| Reſolution, he muſt be diligent and ready in 


attending to every thing- which has the Pre- 


tence of Information and Inſtruction. But 


beſides this, he muſt alſo propoſe an Exp, 


never to be out of View, which is that by 


the Knowledge he is endeavouring at, he 
may be more capable of directing his Ac- 


tions, ſo as they may conduce to his Honour, 
| Pleaſure, and Proſperity: By this Means he 


will be happy himſelf, and a Benefit to So- 
ciety. A Man who has not this Eud and 


this Fortitude, is uſeleſs to himſelf and the 
World: He may attain to multiply ſonorous 


Words with little or no Meanings; may catch 
ſuperſine and ſuperficial Notions, but his 
Paſſions and Weaknefles are liable to be 
made the Property of every deſigning Prieſt 
or pedantick Pretender to Philoſophy, who 
1s ambitious of diftating to him. 
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There is a Diſpoſition too often found in 
Men, of defiring Dominion over others; when 
this is in a Soldier, he fights, and endeavours to 
cudgel People into Slavery. A Man who 
deals in Words and Letters, betrays them 
into it with Sophiſtry, and Amuſement of 
uncommon Terms, to perſuade them he 1s 
wiſer, and x NOS better how to govern. 

Mr. Hobbs lived in a Time when every 
Fellow, who could invent a new Notion and 
get a Text of Scripture to back it; if he 
had but Courage enough to ſpeak in publick, 
never fail'd of gaining ſome Proſelytes to ad- 
mire him, and gape in his Mouth for fine 
Inſtruction : Here were Power and Slaves 
g21n'd pretty eaſily. 

One would be almoſt apt to think, that 


Mr. Hobbs had a Mind to ſhare the Diverſion 


with theſe Religioniſts, and ſee if he could 
not place Words and ſophiſtical Arguments 
ſo as to catch and delude ſome Part of 
Mankind to himſelf He found many 
wrought up to a Hatred againſt theſe Re- 
ligioniſts, for their Knavery and Foolery ; 
and improving on theſe Men's Paſſions, he 
work'd them up to liſten to his Doctrine Of 
the Neceſſity of Human Actions, which pretending 
philoſophically to overthrow the whole 
Scheme of Morality as well as of Religion, 
whether Natural or Reveal'd. When Men 
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of ſtrong Paſſions find Means put into their 
Hands to juſtify themſelves in the Gratifica- 


tion of their Paſſions, they will never think 
it their Buſineſs to examine too ſtrictly into 
the Truth and Reaſon of that Means ; it is 
ſufficient for them that it ſerves their Turn, 
and raiſes an Amuſement. 

I will not pretend to ſay expreſly, this was 
Mr. Hobbss Deſign, becauſe I take no Plea- 
ſure in calling his or any Man's Sincerity 
in Queſtion, tho? there is Reaſon to doubt it, 
as would appear, were it worth while to 
refer to thoſe Tracts he has wrote on ſo uſe- 
leſs and unſocial a Subject as this Doctriue of 
the Neceſſity of Human Aclions, which I am 
now going to ſhew, affords no Matter for Phi- 
loſophical Argumentation, but is as con- 
temptible a Notion as was ever produc'd by 
an Enthuſiaſtical Monk, or a Roſycrucian Phi- 
loſopher. 

My Buſineſs in Life, I perceive, is to for- 
tify Men againſt ſuch Impoſitions, where- 
ever they are to be found; and not only to 
Prieſts, but alſo to the Enemies of Prieſts, 
am I an Antagoniſt, if they endeavour to 
confound the Underſtandings of Men to their 
Detriment. | 

For there is oe End which it is to be ex- 
pected 1 muſt always purſue, and that is, the 
eſtabliſhing and demonſtrating the Uſefulneſs 

of 
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of my own eaſy and natural Manner of Rea- 
ſoning; and therefore whatever Propoſition 
or Doctrine I think proper to argue on, or 
to examine the Truth of, my Reader muſt be 
contented with me to be reduc'd from Meta- 
phyfical Flights and Subtilties to plain com- 
mon Senſe, from whence alone we are able 
to form ſuch an univerſal Criterion of Truth, 
as an Antagoniſt durſt not refuſe who values 
his Reputation for Senſe and Honeſty. For 

There is an eternal Diſtinction of Things; 
one thing 1s not another, Bitter 1s not ſweet, a 
Mountain is not a River, Theft is not Ho- 
neſty, Love 1s not War. 

The Application of Names given to Things, 
and our Agreement in underſtanding what 
one another means by thoſe Names, demon- 
ſtrate the Univerſality of it ; and were it not 
for this univerſal Agreement in the Diſtin- 
ction of Things, we ſhould have had no Uſe 
for Words and Language; our Appetites, 
Paſhons, Sympathies and Antipathies may be 
different ; but our Perception of the Relation 
and Diſtinction of Things on the fame Pro- 
portion of Evidence cannot differ. 

Therefore is it, that tho' one Man loves 
Gentzau in a Glaſs of Wine, and another 
hates it, yet he that loves it does not ſay it is 
Sweet; he makes the ſame Diſtinction be- 
tween that and Sugar, or Salt, which the 

| other 
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other doth ; and tho” he puts it in his Wine 
in a Morning, he puts it not in his Soup in- 
ſtead ot Salt. 

From hence then will ariſe this Criterion 
of Truth. 

Whoſoever ſpeaks of Things as they are 
in their Nature, and their unalterable Diſtin- 
ctions, and as they appear to his own and 
to every body's common Senſe, ſpeaks Truth. 

Whoſoever ſpeaks of Things contrary to 
their Nature, to their Diſtinctions, and to their 
own and every body's common Senſe, ſpeaks 
a Fallity. 

In arguing to this Criterion, our Reaſoning 
muſt not be on Ideas ; for Mental Ideas are 
Conceptions of the Mind, and they may be 
the Notions, Ideas, Perceptions, or Conception, 
of one Man only, or one Set of Men: Ou 
Reaſoning muſt be univerſal ; therefore, on 
Things themſelves, their viſible and ſenſible 
Relation as they appear to all Mankind, and 
then our Concluſion will be univerſal. 

Mr. Hobbs, (tho' I have no Occaſion to 
ſingle out particular Men, therefore him) or 
thoſe who follow him, aſſert and pretend to 
prove a General Mechaniſm, and if they have 
any Conſiſtency in their Scheme, one part of 
it with another, or any End to which they 
direct their Aim, it is this: That Things 
operate one on another by Contact, Material- 
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ly, and Mechanically. Now it was an appa- 
rent Obſtruction to this Theory, that a Man's 
Actions were not Mechanical, becauſe they 
generally aroſe from within himſelf and his 
own Mind ; therefore this Hypotheſis would 
not hold univerſally, and conſequently this 
Objection muſt be remov'd; for it was no 
great Difficulty, as they thought, to imagine 
the World and Things contain'd might dance 
themſelves, by Chance, as Epicurus taught, in- 
to this admirable Order, or were ſo as they 
now are from all Eternity ; and there was 
neither Choice, Intelligence, nor Agency, in 
the Production of them. But here lies the 
Difficulty ; we think we fee, and experi- 
mentally know, that Men cannot produce 
Things, nor perform Actions, without 
Thoughts, Intelligence, Invention, and Agency ; 
at leaſt, we had ſo little Philoſophy, that 
we did not know but we ſaw this, and there- 
fore in good and generous Actions we were 
apt to embrace ourſelves with Pleaſure at the 
Delight of having been the Authors and A- 
gents of good and pleaſing Things; and in 
bad Actions, People have hitherto been fool- 
iſh enough to relent and give way to a certain 
Chimerical Conſciouſneſs, (for ſo it ſeems 
they ſay it is) and think they deſerved Cen- 
ſure, and even Puniſhment, and be often Me- 


lancholy upon it. Now, to remove this Ob- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction to the eſtabliſhing the Hypotheſis of 


' general Mechaniſm, we are told, that we 


are not Agents but Patients, and are acted 


upon by ſomething without us; and Robbery 


is not the Original Action, M ill, and Choice of 
the Thief, but the Conſequence of a Force 
upon him from ſomething without him, com- 
pelling him neceſſarily to perform the Ac- 
tion. 5 

Now, this ſeems to be ſuch a daring At- 
tack upon our common Senſe, of which we 
are ſo tenaciouſly fond, that it is requiſite to 
examine the Caſe by ourſelves a little, and 
ſee what Proofs we have of our being Agents 
to fortify ourfelves with Arguments for it, or 
at leaſt to furniſh out Queſtions in order to 
a perfect Satisfaction before we imbibe ſo 
new, ſurprizing, and dangerous an Opinion. 

The firſt Reaſon which offers itſetf to 
prove I am a free Agent, is, that I can take up 
this Pen, and I can lay it down again; and 
this I do purſuant to Reflections, Concluſions, 
and Reſolutions in my Mind, which chuſes 
ſuch an Action as proper to illuſtrate my Ar- 
gument with: That there is ſuch Reflection, 
Choice, and Reſolution” in taking up the Pen is 
indiſputable Fact: As is alſo, that my Mind 
ox (if you will) myſelf is more capable of this 
than my , or any other inanimate Thing 


info me. 
| C= Se- 
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Secondly, The Reaſon why I think that 
our Actions are not impell'd from any thing 
without the Mind, and that there 1s no mate- 


rial Contact between the Object and the Mind 


forcing Action, is: There are no Theviſh 


Effluvia, either Natural or Chymical, in the 
Gold in a Miſer's Cheſt, or the Money in a 
Man's Pocket, ITN forcing the Thief to 
ſteal them. 

Thirdly, I think it was in my Power not 
to have done the Action, but to have let it 
alone, and done a contrary Action, or to 
have ſtopt in the as of it and not have fi- 
niſh'd it. 

I can't help perceiving, (if I apply tnyſelf 
to perceive) that io and wo make four; but I 


can ſpeak, and Speaking is an Action, and 


ſay, two and tuo are five: I know there was 
a Potentiality, or, in plain Enehſh, a Power 
in my Mind of hindering my Tongue from 
uttering the Words to the Moment they were 
utter'd: And I alſo know, that while the 
Words were ſpeaking I could have ſtopt in 
the Middle of the Sentence, or in the Middle 

of any one Word, and not have finiſh'd it. 
Theſe three Propoſitions ſeem to me to 
contain the Sum and Account of every Fai 
and Appearance to Senſe which can offer itſelf 
in the Caſe, and to every one who can read 
them and compare the Terms of them to- 
gether * 
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gether: They are UNIVERSAL SELF--EV1- 
DENT CONCLUSIONS, Which require no far- 


ther Demonſtration nor Series of Argument 


to prove them. 

Notwithſtanding I have not choſen what is 
commonly eſteem'd Philoſophical Language, but 
have deliver'd myſelf in plain and familiar 
Terms, yet theſe are Proofs to Sexſe, and 
therefore in Fact are Phyſical Proofs. 

Now, it any Gentleman has a Mind to in- 


ſtruct us in a Thing we are ignorant of, and 


n 


tells us we are in the Wrong in thinking our 
Actions are free, we expect he means to 
ſhew us that we have not taken in all the 
Fails and Appearances to Senſe which ſhould 
be conſider'd in forming and compleating our 


aſoregoing three Self-evident Propoſitions : 


And ſuch is our Itch of Curioſity after No- 
velties, that tho” the Propoſal is in direct Op- 
poſition to common Senſe, yet we liſten 
gratefully and with Attention, expecting his 
ſhewing ſuch univerfal Facts and Appearan- 
ces on this Side of the Queſtion ; and ſtand 
ready, on ſeeing them, to add them or ſub- 
ſtract from the Account drawn up in our 
aforeſaid Concluſions ; that is, we expect as 


ſtrong Phyſical Proofs and Mathematical De- 
monſtrations to the contrary, as is done in 
the following Caſe. 
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An Aſtronomer comes to us and ſays, tho 
you ſee, as you think, che Sun go round the 
Earth, yet I will prove to you that it. does 
not go round the Earth, but the Earth turns 
round to the Sun: This, at firſt, is oppoſite 
to common Senſe; but obſerve which way 


he goes about to prove it: He takes you 


into a Boat on a River, and ſhews you, 
when it ſwims eaſily by the Land, that the 
Land ſeems to move and not the Boat; and 
if another Boat is near you, it would not be 
eaſy to know which of the two Boats mov'd. 
This invincibly proves, that the Sun's ſeeming 


to go round the Earth is no Proof it does ſo; 


for it would ſeem ſo if the Earth went round 
to that, and this is a clear and juſt Reference 
to Fact, and univerſal Appearance to Senſe. 
To go on farther in his Proof, he ſhews us 
the Planets, and their various and different 


Places; demonſtrates Mathematically their 
Magnitudes, Diſtances, and Courſes round 


the Sun; puts a Teleſcope in your Hand, 
by which you ſee the Satelites perform a 
Courſe round Jupiter, and can tell their 
Times, Places, and Returns; chen he proves 
that the Moon performs a Courſe round this 
Earth; and if the Earth moves as he ſays, 
at ſuch certain Times, we ſhall ſee Jupiter 
in ſuch a Part of the Heavens, and alſo o- 
ther of the Planets, and his Calculations come 

true: 
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true: Then he reaſons on its being more like- 
ly that ſo vaſt a Body as the Sun, and at ſuch 
an immenſe Diſtance, ſhomld remain in the 


Center to warm and enlighten the whole 


Planetary Syſtem, as it 1s evident it does, 


than that it ſhould take ſuch a vaſt Com- 


paſs only for the Service of this Earth, which 
Service is alſo better perform'd on this Hy- 
| Potheſis. 


Now, here is ſuch an Harmony i in pro- 


ving Things on this Manner, that the Mind 
is delighted and fatisfied ;-and it appears. to 
common Senſe, if not poſitively certain, yet 


in the higheſt Degree of Probability, and the 


oppoſite Hypotheſis is inharmonious, unſa- 
tisfactory, and improbable. 


The Attack upon our common Senſe, by 
the Neceſſitarians, is much more violent and 
ſhocking than this; for it touches us in every 


tender and valuable Part; it deſtroys all our 
Notions of ſocial and political Good and Evil, 


and is in direct Oppoſition to every rational 
Syſtem of natural and moral Philofophy ; ne- 


vertheleſs, we-muſt with Courage and Re- 
ſignation wait the Trial, for Truth is auß, 


whether we like it or not, and therefore we will 


attend to this Novelty in Philoſophy, and 
reaſonably deſire as ſtrong Evidence. on their 
Side of the Queſtion as we have brought on 

ours. ae we are expecting ſuch Phy- 
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ſical and Mathematical Demonſtration as the 


Aſtronomer gives, behold ! out come two or 


three unintelligible ambiguous Forms of 


Speech call'd Propoſitions. 
The firſt which Mr. Hobbs fets. out with 1s, 
that he concerves nothing takes Beginning from 


1 ſelf, but from the Action of ſome immediate 


Agent without its ſelf. 

Now he muſt mean by this, that Things in 
their material and natural Exiſtence did not 
create themſelves; and then who diſputes 
with him; but 'tis evident by the Sequel, he 
deſign'd ſomething oppoſite to this; or, ſe- 
condly, he meant to aſſert, that Men's Actions 


take Beginning from ſome immediate Agent 


without himſelf, and then it is a preſumptuous 
Aſſertion, without ſo much as attempting a 
Proof, of a Falſity in Fact, againſt univerſal 
Evidence and every Man's Experience. 

Or elſe it is a diſhoneſt Attempt to impoſe 
on Men's Underſtandings by the Means of a 
filly Sophiſtry, and playing with Words to 
draw them into a Conceſſion to the Terms 
of his Propoſition on one pretended Mean- 
ing, and then play off another by the equivo- 
cal Uſe of Words, like a School-Boy ; who 


draws his Companion in to own himſelf to 


be an Animal, and then that every Aſs is an 
Animal ; then with the fame Propriety of 


Speech 


IN 
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Speech with Mr. Hobbs, concludes upon him 
that he is an Aſs. 

So he draws them in to own Men's Actions 
are ſomething ; then neither Man nor any 
thing elſe took its Beginning from its ſelf, but 
from ſomething without its ſelf ; therefore 
Men's Actions take their Beginning from 
ſomething without himſelf. | 


The next Propoſition to be conſider'd, is 


the mighty one, and that which contains the 
whole Force of this great and wondrous Do- 
ctrine. Every Effet has us Cauſe, and every 
ſufficient Cauſe muſt produce its Effect. 

| I am really of this Opinion, if I under- 
ſtand it; for I ſay that every Action of Man 


is the Effect of ſome Cauſe, and every Man's 


Mind is a ſufficient Cauſe to produce its 
Effect. | 

But ſtay, ſays a Neceſſitarian, we have a 
contrary Meaning by this Propoſition ; to 
which I anſwer, That I refer to any Man of 
common Underſtanding in the Uſe and Ap- 
plication of Words, and defire them to tell 
me if this is not as proper and juſt an Ap- 
plication of the Words as can be drawn from 
it; and if you have two Meanings in it, one 


in Oppoſition to the other, I ſay it is a kna- 


viſth Propoſition, and ought to be receiv'd 
with Reſentment. If it is unintelligible, and 
no diſtinct Meaning can be found by an 

| im- 
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impartial Reader of it, I then ſay it is a filly - 
one, and to be treated witk Contempt and 
Ridicule; and therefore, tilb you are agreed 
among yourſelves in mending it, or making 
a better, I ſhall not think it worth my while 
to conſider it in a ſerious Manner. . 

The next Propoſition is; as I think, Spino- 
24's ; but*-its no matter whoſe it is: I conſi- | 
der it as I do the 6thers, as the preſent Ne- 
ceſſitarians give it us, vhatſoever 18 8 Oo, 
as that it could not have been otherwiſe than it 
75 1S NECESSARY; Men's Actions AR R $0 as 
that they could not have been otherwiſe, there - 
fore they are neceſſary. 

Now if by this they mean, that when 2 
Man has ſhot another thro' the Head and 
kill'd him that the Action is as it could not 
have been otherwiſe ; that is, the Action of Nil. 
ling is done, and it is no other than Hilling. 
Why really if they mean this, I don't know! 
but or very mature Deliberation, as ſuch a* 
weighty Matter deſerves, but the. Propoſition 
may have ſome deep Philoſophical Truth in 
it; and who can properly enough admire the 
moſi profound Wiſdom - and ſuperlative In- 
genuity of the Author of it? ö 

But if he means, that it was not in a Man' Of 
Power to help Killing, I am afraid he is a' 
Knave and tells Lies; and I am apt to think 
a Jury of good Men and true would be of my 

Opinion. 
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Opinion. I could have been glad to have 
ferr'd him to a Philoſopher for an Anſw: 
but I don't know how it is, whether 1 
too dull or not learned enough at preſent. 
can't ſee any Art or Science, or Syſten 
Philoſophy, whether Natural or Moral, 
has any thing to do with it, and he 
therefore be contented to be try'd by the 
and then he will find, that, when the 
was at the Man's Head, he might have 


ſen not to have fir'd it; or, with a Tu: 


his Thumb at the Inſtant, might have fit 
into the Air. 

This is an Inſtance of Fact, and repugnar 
to Mechaniſm : Or, to give a ſtronger Inſtance, 
a Man may purpoſe a Journey and go for- 
ward, and without any external Object offer 
ing to him at all, by Sight, Hearing, Feeling, 


or any other Senſe, he can ſtop and not go 


forward, and change that Progreſs or Motion 
he was in, for another Motion. A Man is 
therefore determin'd to Action, ſpontaneouſly, 
and within himſelf, that is to ſay, by his own 
Mind ; and it is a Self-evident Falfity to ſay, 
his Actions are begun from any thing without 
him; which is the Aſſertion and Doctrine of 
the Hobbiſts, and is not only repugnant to 
Common Senſe, but alſo repugnant to e- 
very Art and Science, or Syſtem of Philoſo- 
phy, founded on certain and evident Princi- 

— NES ples ; 
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It is aſſerting Mechaniſm eontrary to the 
of Mechaniſm, and therefore a filly Ab- 
'3 which is not the Subject of Argu- 
and only proper for Ridieule and Con- 


Laws of Motion, Which we common 
Zir Jaac Newton's, are found in Nature, 
Ty Phœnomenon of Matter in Motion © 
eft, declare aloud the Truth of them: 
ail Heterogene and perturbated Par- 
{ Air, nor the moſt rare and ſubtil of 
of the Sun, cannot ſtop themſelves | 
in Motion, nor change the Direction or 

: of Motion in which they are, and chuſe 
other Line, nor when they are, at Reſt can 
they put themſelves in Motion; for all Matter ö 
is inert and paſſive, and wholly void of Power, 
And if ever theſe Neceſſitarians appear again 
in Print, they muſt firſt of all publiſh a Treatiſe 
of Mechanical Philoſophy in Oppoſition to 
the general receiv'd Laws of Mechaniſm; * 
_ alſo ſhewing the Falſity of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
1 Three Laws of Nature; to which, if they 
4 | pleaſe to add, a Diſſertation on the Difference 


between the Generous and the Mercantile 
Particles of ſome Gold, and the avaricious 
of other, Demonſtrating how they may be 
diſtinguiſh'd by Colour and Feeling, I dare 
fay the World will be oblig'd to them, 


Nei- 
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Neither let them think, that I ſay this mere- 


; ly for the Sake of ſaying a quaint Thing. It 


1s a juſt Demand upon them, and what they 


cannot excuſe themſelves from. 


They have advanced a Poſition in Oppoſis 


tion to the receiv'd and well known Laws ot 
Nature, without ſhewing us our Error in ta- 
king thoſe for Laws of Nature which are not 
ſo, or without giving us a New Syſtem of the 
Laws of Nature, of their own; they are not 

therefore on a Philoſophical Foundation, not 
can any Philoſophical Argument be addreſs'd 
to them. 


When a Man plays a Flouriſh or Volun- 


: tary of his own extempore, on a Harpſicord, 
his Fingers move ſwiftly ; yet ſome Keys are 
2 choſen, others skipt over, purſuant to a regu- 
lar conceiv'd Deſign in his Mind; and every 
- * Note 1s euRPos'D, tho” as it were inſtantane- 
: ouſly, yet before he ſtrikes it. 


A Man who will deny that there is Iuven- 


tion, Deſign, Choice, and Regularity, in ſuch an 
Action, or will fay, this Invention, Deſign, 
and Regularity is in the Ae of the Harpſi- 
cord, or in any inanimate Object or Objects 
without him, is as arrant a Fanatical Enthu- 
ſiaſt, as any Pretender to Inſpiration, and as 
ſuch ought to be treated; if under a Deluſion, 
with Pity and Inſtruction; if a deſigning Hy- 


n with Reſentment”; but never to be 
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heard, or read ſeriouſly, till the aforefaid Trea- | 
tiſe Again the known Laws of Nature and ; 


Mechaniſm is publiſh'd 
] come now to conſider your Moral-Motrve 


Neceſſitarians ; 1 do not mean the Hobbifts | 
make no Uſe of thefe Arguments on Qccafion, 
notwithſtanding their being inconſiſtent with | 
their general Mechaniſm ; but 1 diſtinguiſh | 
them, becauſe there are not a few who tell 
you, they differ from Mr. Hobbs in his Ma- 
chinery ; nevertheleſs, they ſay Men's Acti- 
ons are neceſſary, from MoT1ves which force 
them to do as they do, and they could not 


at any time have done otherwiſe. 


They lay down a very good, and, as 1 
think, unqueſtionable Propoſition, which is, 
that every Action we do is purſuant to aMoTive | 
in the Mind, and this MoT 1ve neceſſarily deter- 
mines the Mill. I have no Remarks to make, 
nor Objections to the Propoſition ; for I think 
it is giving a conciſe and juſt Account of a 
Man in his right Mind, who moſt certainly 


determines all his Ations to ſome End or 


1 
other, which they call Motive; but the Man- I 
ner of their demonſtrating dd it is NECESSA- N 
KIL IT and FORCIBLY done by theſe Motives, 


is the Cauſe of our Difference. 


The Motives are, Honour, Pleaſure, Honeſty, ; 
Luft, and other of the ſame Nature; theſe, 


they lay, either come into the Mind or ariſe 
there, 


1 
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Motive 


lobbifts * 
aſion, 
with | 
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o tell 
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force N 
1 not 
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h is, eſt Power, my Lord Chief Juſtice, laſt Deter: 


TIVE 
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Trea- · there, it is no great Matter which; they are 


ere before a Man can act, and they puſh 
him on to Actions which he! is neceſſitated to 
do, and can't avoid. As for Example ſake, 
I underſtand they mean it is perform'd thus: 


Miſs Pleaſure comes into the Cranium, and 


fits her down on the Glandula Pinealis; calls 
Errand-Bay WILL to her, and ſays, he muſt 
ſhew his Maſter to ſuch a Lady: Immedi- 
ately after come three Gentlemen in furr'd 
Gowns, like Judges, I ſuppoſe Brethren, be- 
cauſe all of one Sur-Name, that is, DE ER - 
MINATI1ON ; and they give each their Sen- 
tence about the Fitneſs of it, in Oppoſition to 
pne another, till at length, one of the great- 


mination, bids WILL ſtop, and not go yet. 
During this, in comes my Lord Honour, and 
he takes Miſs Pleaſure by the Hand and leads her 
quite out of the Room; ſeating himſelf in her 
Place, and ſays -oligively, W1LL ſhall not ſtir 
a Foot about this Buſineſs. 

As I was going to give a farther Account of 
theſe fine Gentlemen and, Ladies, and how I 
conceiv'd they uſually proceeded in tranſact- 
ing ſuch Affairs, my Antagoniſt fell a Laugh- 
ing, and aſk'd me what I meant; to which I 
anſwer'd, If I was wrong in their Dignities 
or Diſtinctions, I was ſorry, and hoped he 
would ſet me right, and alſo deſcribe them, 


that 
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that we might have their Pictures in the next 
Treatiſe of this Argument of Neceſfity by | 
Motives, after the Manner of hep Fables. 
Why, ſays he, I don't mean they are living 
Creatures; why really that's very furprizing, 


. reply'd I, for here's a great deal of Bulineſs 


to be done which requires ſome very powerful 
Agents: Here are Nerves, Muſcles, and Bones | 
to be mov'd; then here's comparag, deliberu- 
ting, purpoſing, ſuſpemding, chooſmg Things pro- 


per, and reſuſing improper; by which it ſeem· 


ed to me that they ſhould not only be {omg 
Creatures, but Intelligent ones too, ſuch as 1 
was weak enough to imagine Men were; and 
if theſe fine Gentlemen and Ladies do not do 


it, who does it? If one very plain honeſt | 


Gentleman is come in to your Aſſiſtance, na- 
med Common Senſe, perhaps he has told you, 
that a Man reflects on Things honourable and 
Things pleaſant, and a Mx compares, de- 


hens, determines, mvents, &c. and there are no 


ſuch real Beings in a Man's Brain as we have 
been deſcribing ; but if you liſten to this, you 
are no longer a Neceſſitarian. _ 
Now I cannot fee any Buſineſs we have to 
define and deſcribe Volition, Will, la Deter- 
mmation, laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, 
Perception, &c. I think it is enough for me to 
ſay what 1 am ſure every one underſtands, 
which 
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which is, that a Man perceives, a Man judges, 
> Mar determines, a Man wills; and if a Ne- 
>ſfitarian will not admit me this, then I defire 
aim to give me the Pictures of Judge Deter- 
mation, and Errand-Boy Mill. 

For to talk of Vill being forced by la De- 
mation, and that by Perception, is juſt like 
faying, a Mam does not walk; (if the Body 


pro- than the Feet,) the Feet indeed walk, but the 
eem- Body neceffarily and paſhvely attends the 
wing Legs, and the Head neceſſarily and paſſively 
as I K&ttends the Body. And if this very Inſtance 
and was truly and well conſider'd, Men of Senſe 
t ds would be aſham'd of the Gibberiſh uſed on 
neſt both Sides in this Argument. 
na- Of the ſame Family with theſe Motive» 
you, Neceſſitarians are the Paſſron-People, who fay, 
and Auger, Love, Ambition, Hatred, &c. force Men 
a». to Actions, and that every Action is neceſſa- 
| Fily impell'd from them, and a Man has no 
Will or Power to reſiſt it; nay, that he can do 
nothing if one of theſe or ſuch like do not 
ariſe in his Mind to begin it, and afterwards 
te lead his Will in a String to perform an Action 
they dictate; but here's a Schiſm among theſe 


wm F Paſſion-People; ſome will bave it that every 
% Faſſion reigns in its Turn; or when it can 
ds, ock down another, and the Conqueror for- 
; n Others confine the Man to 


obe y 


d Head may more properly be caſyd Man, 
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obey only two Paſſions, and ſay, that Alternate 
Hope and Alternate Fear force a Man neceſſari- 
ly to act; becauſe, ſay they, every Action a 
Man does, is either from Hope of Good, or 
Fear of Evil. Now I uſed formerly to be con- 
tented to ſpeak in a plain fimple Manner, and 
ſay, a Man Hopes, and a Man Fears; yet there 
are ſome Caſuiſts who very juſtly difter from 
me in this, and make but one x two, 
calling it Expectation; that is, Hope is an 
Expectation of Good, and Fear an Expertation 
of Evil. In the firſt, a Man reflects, reviews, 
and compares ſeveral Things together, and 
from thence purpoſes to himſelf a Probability 
of Good to come, and then proceeds to do ſuch 
Actions as are proper to obtain that Good; in 
the other, he ſees a Probability of Evil to 
come ; and he therefore chuſes certain proper | 
Methods and Actions to prevent that Evil, or 
defend himſelf from it. | 
But if this Way of Thinking and Talking 
will not pleaſe theſe Paſſion-Neceſſitarians, to 
make their Scheme a little leſs defective than it 
is at preſent : I deſire to be ſet right in a ſmall 
Doubt I have, which I will expreſs in their 
own Way. 
When a Man goes to fight, if he is never 
{o angry, violent, or in haſte, he will run a 
good way for a Sword, and not chooſe a Straw, 
tho”; an 1 hundred lay in his Way. Now IL ac- 
knowledge | 
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knowledge, the Renowned Knight, Don Fu- 


rioſo Cholero is very puiſſant ; alſo his truſty 


Squire Will is moſt humble and dutiful ; but 
by whoſe Wit or Underſtanding 1s it that a 
Sword is choſen to fight with and not a Straw? 
But methinks I hear an Antagoniſt anſwer, 
very ſmartly to this and ſay: What do you 
mean by Picture-drawing here? I never made 
my Paſſion of Anger more powertul, nor do 
more than the Patrons of Liberty have made 
Vill do; and if one can do Actions, why 
muſt it not be a real Being as well as the 
other? And indeed J don't ſee but this is in a 


great Meaſure the Caſe : for ſome have talk'd 
of Will as a diſtinct, ſeparate, powerful A- 


gent, and therefore I am for agreeing the 
Caſe; you give up your Knight, and I will 


my *Squire, and we will be contented to talk 


intelligible Exgliſb, like other honeſt People 
who have no other Uſe for Words but to un- 
derſtand one another's Meaning with; and 
we will ſay, the Mun is angry, the Man wills 
to fight, and the Man chuſes what is proper 
for his Purpoſe ; for I am not going to prove 


the WIII to be free, but the Max to be a 


Free Agent, not acted upon by any real Be- 
ings diſtinct from himſelf, within him, ner 

animate or inanimate ones without him. 
The next Sort of Neceſſſtarians are your Di- 
vine Pre-Science-People. : Theſe are the pret- 
E 


uieſt 


| 
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tieſt Dupes of the Hobbifts, that a Man would 


ever deſire to divert a Fit of the Spleen with. 
This Argument, from Divine Pre-Science,is Mr. 
Hobbs's own ; and from hence, it is not with- 
out Reaſon, that I and ſome others doubt of 
his Sincerity. There is ſomething merry in 
the Prieſt-like Manner of Juggling, in the Ma- 
nagement of it: It is evidently defign'd to catch 
thoſe who could not come at once into the No- 
tion of a general Machinery, becauſe it ſup- 
poſed, there was no Buſineſs for any Author of 
Nature; therefore, ſays he, you ſhall have 
your God to pleaſe you ; but then you know 
he is pre-ſcient, and it he knows afore-hand 
your Actions, then your Actions are fore-or- 
dain'd, that is, it is not in your Power to ad 
otherwiſe than you do, becauſe it would ſup- 
poſe you could render God's Purpoſe and Fore- 
knowledge unuſeful. Now, do but ſwallow 
this, and you are catch'd as ſure as any Gud- 
geon ever was : For the next Step is, that it 
you act in conſequence of ſome Foxct on 
you, and you cannot chooſe your own Acti- 
ons, then you act no otherwiſe than a Clock 


does; that is, you are only a Machine of a 


finer Sort and Make : Do but digeſt this a 
little, and you have the whole Syſtem next, 
and the Maſk is throw'd oft; for blow once 
more, ſays the Juggler, and Hey-paſs, your © 
God's gone, tor Man's a Machine, and acted 

upon 
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upon from ſomething without him; and eve- 
ry thing does thus act upon another, and ever 
did ſo from all Eternity, and there's no Occa- 
ſion for your Author of Nature. 

I muſt not let this paſs without obſerving, 
that for want of Modeſty, to own we do not 
know what we do not know, as well as want of 
Fortitude to ſtand firmly to what we do know, 
we are liable to be made the Property of de- 
ſigning Sophiſts- We diſcover, that the 
World, Man, and other Things, could not 
give themſelves Being, nor arange themſelves 
in that beautiful and harmonious Order in 
which we ſee them ; here is evidently Wiſdom, 
Power, Perfection, Invention, Choice, and Agen- 
cy, and this View of ſome of the Attributes 
of the Author of Nature every Day occurs to 
our Obſervation ; but when we come to trace 
him farther, we find ourſelves in the Dark; 
our preſent Capacities will extend very little 
beyond this. We conceive there are other 
great Attributes to be aſcribed to God, but of 
thoſe we can have no juſt nor proper Notion ; 
among which is this of his Pre- Science; we 
know not on what it 1s exerciſed, whether 


Man, being by him deſign'd as a free Agent, 


and certain 600D Conſequences and Pleaſures 
attending his good Actions, and EVIL his bad 
Actions, | 
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It is not eaſy to determine whether hu- 
man Actions have been, or are the Object of 
God's Pre-Science; or if they are, in what 
Manner, we are wholly in the Dark, and can 
ſee nothing clearly concerning it: But are we 
therefore to give up all the Knowledge we 
have of his Wiſdom, Perfection, Power, Sec. 
which we do apparently ſee ? For I never yet 
met with any of theſe Hobbiſts who could get 
over Deſign, Intelligence, Choice, and Agency 
I have indeed found ſome who would perplex 
the Arguments with their Criticiſms on Good- 
neſs, Wiſdom, and Providence ; and the Origi- 
nal of this ſort of Atheiſm we may juſtly 
charge on the Prieſts, who have given ſuch a 
wretched Account of theſe Attributes, or ra- 
ther have ſaid ſuch Things of God as are re- 
pugnant to them; but the chuſing Things 
fit, and fo admirably adjuſting them to each 
other, does evidently declare well-concerted 
Deſigns, and that by ſome Being who had a 
perfect Underſtanding, and knew how to 
chooſe Things proper, and had alſo unlimit- 
ted Power to execute what he pleaſed, Put 
it in this Light, and the Evidence is ſo ſtrong 
as not to be reſiſted ; but then they evade it 
again: For ſo tenacious are they of their No- 
tion of Neceſſity, (even to a Delirium) that 
J have ſeen Neceſſitarians when they could 
not help owning there was a God: They 
7 have 
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have nevertheleſs ſaid, that God's Actions are 
neceſſary alſo, which they attempt to prove by 
ſaying, it is not in his Power to act other- 
wiſe than according to the Fitneſs of Things; 


that is, according to Truth; and his Actions 
are conſequently neceſſary to Truth; which is, 

that God is no Agent but a Patient, and Truth 
acts forceably on him; but as they have not 


yet told us what acts on Truth, I ſhall con- 
clude they have only artfully chang'd the 
Name upon us; made a God of Truth; and 


that Agent, which 1s the Author of Nature, 


they call by the Name of Truth. Now, tho? 
I would not cavil for Words, yet I muſt tell 
them this is a miſchievous Sophiſm ; and a 
groſs Abuſe upon our Underſtandings is here- 
by intended. 
No Man can be deluded by ſuch Arguments 
as theſe, but one of a low mean Spirit: Under- 
anding has nothing to do here : It is only a 
Paſſion of Hatred to Religioniſts, which leads 
him on, when at the ſame Time he is as great 
a Bigot as the moſt filly Enthuſiaſt, and has 
only chang'd one Abſurdity for another, full 
as ridiculous : Like him who finding himſelf 
impos'd on by the Doctrine of Tranſulſtantia- 
tion, is converted from being a Roman Catho- 
lick to a Muggletonian; and theſe are the true 


Mobile, who are to be led about at the Pleaſure 
of any one who can cunningly work on their 


Paſſions, 
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Paſſions, and infinuate himſelf as a Learned | 


er Holy Man. 
- Theſe are the Men, to whom if you name 
the Immortality of the Seul, tho' you offer 


Fat toward the Proof, and Philoſophical 


Reaſons, yet they call you Enthuſiaſt ; talk of 
Providence, they pity you as a mean unphilo- 


fophical Wretch : Yet theſe have Invented *' 


Images of the Brain, more repugnant to eye- 
ry Property of Matter than the Monkiſh 
Dreams of beatifick Viſions, and Poſſeſſions of 
the Devil ; the Stories of Witches and Faries, 
are rational conſiſtent Amufements in Com- 
pariſon with theirs, for they make real Beings 
of the Proſopopœias of Poets, and the Alle- 
gories of Mythologiſts. 

Nor will I leave them a Pretence to fay T am 
carving out ridiculous Things of my own In- 
vention, and then laughing at them, I will 
therefore put one more Caſe, and they ſhall 
ſpeak in the Words they would chuſe them- 
felves, and let us fee what we can make 
of it. 

A Man, by contemplating on ſeveral Things, 
comparing them and reviewing them, appre- 
hends an impending Danger; in order to pre- 
vent 1t, he prepares either to fight and reſiſt it, 
or run away from it, as by ſeveral Debates 
and Reflections within himſelf appears moſt 
likely to preſerve him from it: Theſe ſeem to 

” Men 


(NJ) 
Men ef plain Senſe to be the Ad of a Man's 
Mind. Poor unphileſophical Wretches, ſays 
the Neceſſitarian, you don't fee you act pur 
ſuant to a Mor iIvE of HH preſer vation, which 
comes into your Mind from ſemething win 
out you, and that it is not a free Action of 
your Mind, but you are neceſſarily for&d by 


that Motive SeI-preſervation : But, reply'd I, 


how comes it to paſs that J firſt reſolve to 
run away from the Danger, but preſently af. 
ter I think it beſt to fight and reſiſt it, and by 
what Means is it that I chooſe a Sword and 
not a Straw to fight with ? Why there your 
Ignorance appears again, ſays the Neceſſitari- 
an; for you don't obſerve that what you call 
thinking-it-beft is a Motive Which neceſſarily 
forc'd you to it. 
Now before a Man offers to object, he 
ought to be ſure there is Matter of Objection, 
which 1 declare I do not ſee there is in this 
Caſe : Some farther Information about this 
Matter I ſhould be glad of, becauſe it is out 
of my common way of thinking; but no 
Matter of Argument appearing, I acquieſce 
and (af no more. Nevertheleſs, out of Gra- 
titude to a Gentleman I receive fo muck In- 
ſtruction from, I thank him, take him by the 
Hand, I confeſs, with a ſly Intention to feel 
his Pulſe and fee if he is not in a Fever, 
which if I diſcoyer, and hear him talk tole- 
| | rably 
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rably of other Things, I take the Liberty to 
deſire he will pleaſe to bring along with him 
the Pictures of Captain - General Self-preſervation, 


and Mynheer Van Thinks-it-beſt, and of the Hor- 


ſes on which they ride into the Mind: Why, | 


ſays he, who talk'd of a Soldier or a Dutch 
Burgo-Maſter ? How, Sir! reply'd I, have 


you not deſcrib'd real Beings to whom you 


aſcribe great Power to peform Actions, and 


alſo Intelligence too, juſt ſuch as we appre- 


hend Men to be ; and I thought they muſt be 
material, becauſe I know you have as great 
an Antipathy againſt Spirits as ſome have a- 
gainſt a Cat; and from thence I ſuppos'd you 
did not mean good or evil Angels, no nor 
Fairies or Witches. However, I perceive it 1s 


proper to put an End to this Conference at 


preſent, to give you Time to examine whe- 
ther you underſtand yourſelf, and be better 
provided to declare what it is you do mean. 
But I have one very grand Objection to an- 
ſwer, which I will put in its full Force, 
that is, 
© You have laugh'd at our Motives and ex- 
© ternal Objects being the Cauſe of Men's Ac- 
* tions, but then you talk of the Mind being 
* the Cauſe; now you agree with us that the 
© Boay is a Machine, and all its Motions Me- 
© chanical, Pray what is this Mind which 
moves this Machine, did you ever ſee it or 
© feel 
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feel it, or can you deſcribe or paint it, fince 
© you call upon us to paint our Motives ? It 
js as inconceivable that this Creature of your 
© Brain can move a material Body, as the 
Creatures of our Brain, that is, I can as ea- 
© fily conceive that Hope and Fear, or Honeſty, 
© can move a Body as that Mind can: We 


' © therefore deſire you to give us a Picture or 


© Deſcription of this Mind. | 

Now, ſuppoſing as indeed the Truth is, I 
can't give any clear and adequate Deſcription 
of what this Mind is, will it follow from 
thence that there is no ſuch Being as Man, 
which begins his own Actions ? I ſay a Man 
made my Hat No, ſays a ſubtle Philologiſt, 
I deny it, and put you upon the Proof of it : 
Tell me then where it was made ? whether 
at London, or Briſtol, or Southwark ? or whe- 
ther three Months ago or three Years ago? it 
by an old Man or a young one, or by a Boy ? 
nay, is it not poilible it might be made by a 
ſtrong Woman, nor not impoſſible but by an 
Hermophrodite ? | 

This is exactly fuch a learned Argument 
as the other ; but remember all I ſaid was, 
that my Hat is made, and it did not make 
itſelf, but was made by a Man; and 1 will, 


to pleaſe you, mend the Propoſition, and in- 


ſiead of ſaying it was made by a Man, ſay it 
F was 


the other Caſe. 


was made by ſomebody ; and juſt ſo I will do in i 


It is an immediate ſelf-evident and experi- 


mental Truth that AcT1o0Ns ARE DONE ; 
and there is Intelligence, Defign, and Choice 


in the doing them; and that there are no real 
Beings diſtint from the Man within him, nor 
any without him, which do theſe Actions; 
and that the Nerves, Muſcles, and Bones can- 


not defign nor begin their Actions: I ſay the 
Mixo has deſign'd and began theſe Actions; 
or if they will not like the Word Mind, let 


it be the Mind-of-Man, or the Man, or ſome- 


what of Man has done it. 
And my daring to own { do not know what 
1 do not know, and not preſuming to deſcribe 


what I have no adequate Idea of, does not 


prove that there is no ſuch Thing as Intell: 
gence and Choice in Man, or that their Mynheer 
Van Thinks-it-beft, or Objects without have In- 
telligence, and a Man has it not, any more 
than my not being able to tell where and 
when, and who made my Hat proves that it 
made itſelf, or was made by a Horſe. 


There is ſcarce a County in England which 


has not ſome Cauſeway, Trench, or other migh- 
ty Work, of Antiquity, which the Peaſants 


affirm to be done by the Devil or Hirits, be- 


Work- 


cauſe they are ignorant of the Authors and 
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Workmen : and this, as ridiculous as it feems, 
is in every Circumſtance exactly parallel. 

So that the Difference between us is in a 
Quantity of Preſumption which they have 
more than I : I am contented to make one 
immediate Deduction from the Matter of Fact, 
and Appearances to Senſe, which are conſider'd 
in this Caſe; or rather to take the Sum and A- 
mount of thoſe Facts without any Additions 
of my own, and then I ſtand reſolutely fix'd 
to this which I nave ſeen, and will not be 
perſwaded that I am blind, or delude myſelf, 
or be deluded out of it; while they, after their 


Underſtanding will go no farther, run giddily 


on inventing Chimeras to ſupply their Defi- 
clency. Which Inventions of the Brain muſt 
be repugnant to Matters of Fact and Appearan- 
ces to Senſe ; however they jumble them toge- 
ther; from whence,inſtead of clear and univerſal 
Concluſions, they deduce nothing but hetero- 
geneous Propoſitions, compos'd of Inconſiſten- 
cies and Contradictions ; and thus they con- 
found their Underſtandings, and loſe all the 
real Knowledge they had. 

But theſe Neceſſitarians have jingled toge- 
ther Terms of Art ufed in Metaphyſical and 


\ Phyſical Enquiries ; and tho? to an attentive 


Ear the wretched Diſcord is immediately 
heard, yet too many Tyros in Science, and 
tome of good natural Parts, but diſtruſtſul of 

| 2 them: 
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themſelves, have liſtned to the ſonorous Cant 
and taken the Aſſerters thereof for ſublime 
Philoſophers; whereas did People but exa- 
mine it as ſuch Things ought to be examined, 
it will be found that the Doctrine of Neceſſi- 
ty has juſt as much Right to be call'd Philo- 
ſophy as the Sounds produc'd by a Squirrel's 
running over the Keys of a Spinnet have to 
be called Muſick. | 

But fince they make this Claim, and have 
always expected to be treated in a Philoſophi- 
cal Manner, we will ſee whether they have 
taken ſuch Methods as are uſual for Men 
philoſophically diſpos'd, who reafon with 
one another for the attaining fome defir'd 
Curioſity or diſcovering an uſeful Truth. 

In all Philofophical Arguments there is 
Reference to Facts and real Appearances, be- 
cauſe we can have no Notions, the Original 
of which did not enter firſt by our Senſes, 
and therefore thoſe call'd Compound Ideas or 
Notions, are referr'd to external Appearances 
for their Foundation and Proof ; and if they 
are not to be found there, or deduc'd from 
thence, they are Chimeras, without Founda- 
tion, and can have no Proof. | 

We will conſider, for Example's ſake, 
ſome Things, which, to common Capacities, 
and at firſt Sight, ſeem very remote from 
Matter: and Abſtruſe, as the Arguments ar 
| and 
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and againſi the Immateriality or Immortality 
of the Mind or Soul of Man : Here on both 
Sides they examine what Man is, Anatomi- 
cally, Geometrically, ſleeping, waking, di- 
ſeaſed and in Health, ſound in Mind or di- 
ſtrated, his Actions and Paſſions, and every 
Fact and Appearance to Senſe is conſider'd 
which can be introduc'd to have any Relation 
to the Caſe. | 5 

Great Men have differ'd from one another 
very much on the Queſtion whether there is a 
Vacuum, and this is a laborious Argument, 
and many curious Things have been ſaid with 
great Force on both Sides ; but they have not 
proceeded on ambiguous Sentences and Forms 
of Speech, but conſider the different Specifick 
Gravity of Bodies, their Elaſticity, as alſo 
that of the Air and its Weight and Preſſure, 
and have Recourſe to a Number of Obſer— 
vations on the Nature of Things in Motion, 
and their Relation to each other, and to ma- 
ny Experiments which are produced on ei- 
ther Side of the Queſtion. 

Is it debated whether Matter could at any 
time have began its own Motion, or that Mo- 
tion be eſſential to it; Matter only is conſi- 
der'd, and the Argument is on Facts, local 
Motion, and Reſt, Inteſtine Motion, to Genera- 


tion, Perfeftion, and Corruption, and every 


Fuat and Appearance to Senſe, which can con- 
tribute 


— * 
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tribute to Information, is the Subject of the 
Reaſoning for and againſt it; the Being of 
God 1s referr'd to ſuch Appearances for its | 
Proof, and argued from them ; even Subjects 
of Morality and Politicks, and Arguments on 
them, are on Facts; that is to ſay, Actions of 
Men, and they are juſt and unjuſt, good or 
bad, as they can be prov'd, to give one ano- 
ther real Pleaſure or real Pain. 

In theſe Matters there may be ſomething 
of Argument on either ſide of the Queſtion, 
and a Pleaſure at leaſt in reaſoning on them : 
But theſe Neceſſitarians would be treated as 
Philoſophers, yet have no Reference to Fact; 
at the ſame Time that they pretend more than 
other Men to aſſert, that the Actions of Men 
are from Matter acting on Matter, yet refer 
not to Matter for Proof. If I could fee them 
examining anatomically into Man, I ſhould 
think them worth liſtening to, tho' we differ'd 
in the End. | 

Did they ever look for any thing in the 
Form, Conſtitution, and Diſpoſition of the 
Solids, or in the Motion and difterent Con- 
ſiſtencies of the various Fluids? Have they 
examin'd the Brain or its Meninges in dead 
or in living Diſſections to obſerve its Motions, 
to ſee if there is any thing to excuſe a ſup- 
poſition, that it can begin its own Motion ; 
or when it is modify'd in one Manner, or in 
ons 
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one Direction of Motion, can modify itſelf 
into another. If they had done this, they 
would have ſeen that the Brain is no more 
capable of Perception than the Eye or Ear. 
The Eye is no more than an Optick Machine, 
receiving the Picture of the Thing which is 
Juſt then before it: But what is it which views 
the Picture in the Eye, and compares it with 
others not preſent ? Hearing is nothing but a 
Vibration of Air, and a Striking on the Tym- 
panum. But what 1s that which diſtinguiſhes 
between the Sound of a Trumpet and that of 
a Great Gun ? And which makes us get out 
of the Way on the Hearing the Noiſe of a 
Coach behind us; the Brain is no more capa- 
ble of this than the Organs are. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has gone ſo far as to give a 
very probable as well as'an ingenious Ac- 
count of the Means by which Senſation is 
convey'd thro? the Nerves. One would think 
this was tracing out a Way for theſe Neceſſi- 
tarians. But the Manner of his doing this, 
and his Concluſion on it, will not indeed ſerve 
their Turn. He has conſider'd the pellucid 
Conſtitution of a Nerve, and ſhew'd there is 
nothing to interrupt the Continuation of the 
Motion till it is at the End of it ; and has 
alſo more than ſuppos'd a Medium by which 
it is propagated of ſo ſubtil a Nature that 

Mo- 
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Motion may be of ſuch Celerity as to be little 
ſhort of Inſtantaneous. N 

Vet this moſt ſwift and penetrating Medium, f 
he thought himſelf oblig'd to account for, after 
the Nature of other Matter; and alſo in a 
Geometrical and Arithmetical Manner to make 
it conceivable, by comparing it with the Na- 
ture of Sounds travelling through Air, and 
the Light coming from the Sun, than which 
he ſhews it to be vaſtly more rare; and when 
he has done all this, he has the Modeſty to 
lay it down by way of Suery; and does not 
dogmatically aſſert it: But as to the Mind's 
percerving, reflefting, and comparing theſe Sen- 
ſations: He declares they are out of the Me- 
chanical Syſtem, and therefore leaves them as 
not to be accounted for. But theſe Neceſſita- 
rians pretend they are in the Mechanical Sy- 
ſtem; and there is nothing elſe but one ma- 
terial Thing acting on another, yet not a Tittle 
of Geometry, or Arithmetick; no calculating 
the Quantity of the Impetus, by which this 
Machinery is perform'd: On the contrary, 
every thing in direct Oppoſition to them ; 3 yet 
theſe would be Philoſophers ! 

Magnetick and Electrical Forces, both of 
Attraction and Repulſion, are ſurprizing Pheno- 
mena ; and if any thing is in their way of 
thinking, this ſeems to be ſo: Alſo Muſical 
Sounds, their cauſing Things at a Diſtance to 
vibrate 
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vibrate, and thereby find out and produce o- 
ther Sounds; the different Effects of concord- 
ing and diſcording Tones would have been 
worth their liſtning too : but unfortunately for 


them, it is evident that all theſe have a Sphere 


of Activity, beyond which they do not act, 
nor can they begin their own Motions, or 
change the Direction of the Motion they are 


in for others. 


I could go on to Rhetorick, Logick, and 


Grammar, to ſhew they have as little Buſi- 
* neſs with them, were it worth while, yet I 


muſt ſtay to tell them, they apply not the ſame 
Meaning to general Technical Terms uſed in 
Arts and Sciences, which thoſe who are con- 
verſant in thoſe Arts and Sciences underſtand 
by them: Nor do they talk in the ſame com- 
mon intelligible Language with other People: 
And did they but agree among themſelves, 
we might expect a Dictionary of the Neceſna- 
rian Language: Nor have they yet form'd a Ca- 
tegorical Propoſition, nor ſo much as enter'd 
into an Analyſis of their Notion : And as to 
Grammar, I defy them to uſe one Verb Active 
in any of their Aſſertions without giving up 
the Queſtion ; for admitting them to make 
real Beings of Ideas, as indeed they do, as 
well as of Motives; yet, if they ſay that a 
MN reflects upon theſe Ideas, Motives, or 
Objects, they leave ſome Power to the Man, 

G and 
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and take it from their Imaginary Beings, 
They ſay a Man performs Actions of Reflect. 
ing, Comparing, &c. yet a Man is no Agent: 
They muſt therefore ſay that Ideas, Motzves 
and Objects reflect on themſelves; compare, de. 
liberate, determine, and ſuſpend themſelves, 
and then they give thoſe Powers to Ideas, & 
which they deny Man, and therefore I leave 
them to take their Choice, attribute theſe 
Powers to Ideas, Motives, & c. or to Man, and 
reconcile it to common Senſe and Grammar. 
Remember I enter not into the common Jar 
gon of giving Power to WILL and laſt De 
termination: J ſay only, MAN 1s a Fx £ 
AGENT. 

I would not have it thought that 1 neve 
heard, or that I purpoſely omit what occurs 
ſometimes in this Argument relating to Men 
Actions being according to the Animal OEronomy 
It is true that Ola Age, Hypoclondriack Diftem 
pers, Drunkenneſs, and other Diſorders, dc 
ſo diſcompoſe the Machinery of the Body 
that ſome Actions are done which perhap 
would not have been done, were not the 
Animal CEconomy ſo diſcompos'd : and alſc 
many left undone which ſhould otherwiſe 
have been done. That is, in Hypochondriack 
Diſeaſes, and other bodily Pains and Diſor 
ders, a Man doth not with Alacrity turn him 
{elf to gay Actions, as he would do did he 


nd 
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not feel thoſe Pains: But this is no more than 
ſaying a Man can't ſpeak a fine Oration with 
the Palſy on his Tongue as a Muſician can't 
ſhew his Skill in Muſick if his Inſtrument is 
broke, but it proves not that he has no Skill 1 in 
Muſick. 

That the Mind is Nor ſubſervient to the 
Animal Economy is apparent Fact; if by the 
Animal CEconomy is meant the Cfconomy of 
the Body; for if it was ſo ſubſervient, and a 
Man could not help acting according to the 
Diſpoſition of the Body ; Hunger, Anger, and 
Luſt would be Theft, Murder, and Rape, I- 
MEDIATELY, for barely to ſuſpend commit- 
ting either of theſe *till a convenient Time 


is by a Ratiocination of the Mind, reſiſting 


what the Diſpoſition of the Body deniands. 
I like not the Phraſe Animal OEconomy; there 
is a conceal'd Sophiſm and double Meaning in 
it, at leaſt a ſophiſtical Uſe has been by ſome 
made of it, which I will not enter into the 
Examination of ; becauſe I do not ſee it has 
any Relation to our Argument ; we are now 
enquiring if Man is the Author of his own 
Actions, or if any other Being within him or 
without him 1s the Author of them ; if he 
begins his own Actions, it is agreeable to the 
Law of his Nature and Conſtitution, and this is 
what I underſtand by Animal OEconomy. We 


are not enquiring into the Immateriality or 
G 2 Ma- 
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Materiality of the Mind; and I am always for 
keeping to one Argument ſtrictly, and not va- | 
rying from it. q 

Of the ſame Nature with this is another 
Poſition, which by ſome is thought of no 
ſmall Conſequence ; which is, that we know 3 
not all the Properties and Modifications of Matter. © 
Now this is alſo nothing relating to the Que- 
ſtion, and is rarely introduc'd but with a De- 
ſign to evade the Foree of the Argument and 
perplex the Caſe ; it may indeed, like the 
former, be an ObjeCtion (tho' in my Opinion 
a weak one) againſt the Immateriality of the 
Mind. It is certainly true, that Matter may 
be modify'd into ten Thouſand or ten Millions 
of Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, more 
than we know, or into other Things of dif- | 
fering Natures : But this is not the Caſe ; the 
Onuery is, If Matter can Mobi itſelf; or if 
when it is in one Modification or Direction of 


Motion, it can change 11 SELF on a ſudden as 


Man does his Actions, one repugnant to ano- 
ther, forty Times in a Day ? Is it conſiſtent 
with the Laws of Nature, that Matter can 
ſpontaneouſly alter the Modification or Direc- 
tion it is in, and change that for another, | 
and then return to the former again? This I | 
think every one will allow, to be repugnant 
to every Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy, which 
is ſounded on certain and evident Principles. 

But 
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But this is all a Digreſſion, for we are enqui- 


ring into a Fact, whether Man is an Agent or 
a Patient ; and whether his Mind is Material 
or Immaterial, is what we have nothing to 
do with. A Conſequence to this Purpoſe may be 
drawn indeed aſter the Concluding and finiſh- 
ing this Argument, but not at preſent. 

If there was nothing to be found for it in 
Natural Philoſophy, or that it could not be 
ſtrictly prov'd true, yet if any uſeful Moral 
was thereby deſign'd, it might be excuſable 
if not defenſible. Is there any thing that 
may ſerve a State in its Political Conſtitution, 
to deduce Laws from it for the Service of Go- 
vernors or Governed ? or in lower Life, any 
Benefit to Society, as Men ſtand related to one 
another in Families, Neighbourhood , or 
Commerce ? 

Fl go yet farther, and aſk whether they 
practice any thing they ever taught: And I 
don't know but they are the only Sect of Phi- 
loſophers, which however abſurd their Te- 
nets were, have not thought themſelves 
obliged to be conſiſtent with what they 
taught. 

Thus Pyrrbo the Sceptick, who taught Men, 
were not certain of any thing, even what 
they ſaw and felt; yet he would endeavour, 
and ſome of his Diſciples too, in Conformity 
to his Doctrine, to bear being puſh'd down, 

| | and 
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and walk'd over with Unconcern, and would; | 
tumble others down, and tread over. them, to. 


demonſtrate they were not certain of any. 


Good or Harm to be done or received. Thofe 
of the Hoict Sect, who pretended to an Ap Fe. 
thy, or to arrive to have overcome all Sen 
of Pain, would, in cold Mornings, embrace. 
Stone Statues and; Columns. to make People, 
think, at leaſt they. meant themſelves what 
they. taught others. But theſe Neceſſitarians 
never yet beat a Stick for Striking them, or 
burnt a Piece of Money in the Hand for be- 
ing ſtolen, and forgave the Thief; on the con- 
trary, they diſtinguiſh themſelves more than 
other Men, by indulging Paſſions in direct 
Oppoſition to their Doctrine: which teaches, 
that Objects without a Man force him to Ac- 
tion, and on thoſe Objects, in Juſtice, the Re- 
venge ſhould fall. 

I would not have taken all theſe Pains to 
have examin'd from what Art or Science they 
could deduce this Doctrine, were it not that I 
have obſerv'd many Gentlemen of my own 
 Acquaintance otherwiſe, Men of good Senſe 
and Learning, captivated by it; and ſome 
young ones eſpecially, to the Corruption of 
their Morals. I foon ſaw it repugnant to com- 
mon Senſe, and to every Syſtem of Rational 
Philoſophy, but was at a Loſs to know from 
whence the Deluſion aroſe which influenced 


ſuch 
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Yd; | ſuch Perſons: till lately reviewing a Treatit, 


Neg which, tho' I had formerly read, yet did not 
12 till now take proper Notice of a Quotation 


from an Author of the firſt Rank and Eſteem, 
44 e has theſe Words: Ideas or Images on 
| Men's Minds are the inviſible Powers that con- 
* faut govern them, and to theſe they univerſally 
” ' pay a ready Submiſſion, The reading this un- 335 
- Tavel'd the whole Miſtery; for here is coining 1 
© © Tdeas into Realities, expreſly into Images, and 
giving Powers to them; and ſuch Powers as | 
are capable of governing Men. Now there 1 
are not a few who have form'd their Under- 
| ſtandings from this Author's Principles im- 
plicitly, without examining whether he was 
| agreeable to the Nature and Reaſon of Things 
in every thing he ſaid, as it is apparent he 
was in ſome. But as to his Manner of Rea- 
ſoning on Ideas, it is reaſoning on our own Ideas, 
which at beſt can be but reaſoning to ourſelves, 
cy not univerſally to every Man's Perception ; 


1 and for this Purpoſe, and directly againſt this, 
181 was the 4th Chapter of The Supplement to the In- 
le |  fallibility of Human Jugment wrote; tho'I did 
w_ not refer by Name to that worthy and emi- 
of nent Author, for T am an Antagoniſt to Opt 
ww nions, not to Men. 

al I did not obſerve, *till lately, that fo great 
ay ' a Part of Mankind were to be inform'd that 
1 lata is Perception, or that the Words Idea, Motion, 
c 
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Conception, and Perception, are Synonimous ; | 
or that they had need to be told, that to ſay | 
2 Man has an Idea of a Triangle, is equal | 
to ſaying he has a Notion of a Triangle, or | 
or that he has a Conception of it, or that he 
apprebend what a Triangle is. But inſtead 
ol ſaying an Idea is a View or Perception which 
the Mind has of a Thing, we are taught to 

ſay, an Idea is an IMAGE, and that thoſe Ideas 
or Images arange themſelves : that the Mind re- 
flets on thoſe Images, thoſe Images agree with 
one another, or diſagree. This raiſes in an 
unguarded Mind a Notion of an Idea's being as 
material a real Thing as a Piece of Sculpture. 
Then aranging themſelves, and having Power to 
govern; is giving theſe Images Life, Motion, 
and Intelligence: And then it is no Wonder to 
ſee Man not allow'd to have Power, Intelli- 
gence. and Choice of his own Actions, the 
Neceſſitarians have found out other intelligent 
Beings call'd Ideas, to do it for him. 

When I find People Writing and talking on 
this Manner, they ſeem to me to be ſtanding 
in a Circle, like Dr. Fauſtus raiſing Spirits to 
{ſerve them in all Occaſions of Life. 

See here the Magical Force of Words! and 
how a Careleſs and wrong Choice of Expreſ- 
ſion confound not only the Underſtanding of 
the Reader, but alſo of the Writer too, in 7 
proceſs of Time. 5 
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It is not improper here to take Notice; 
that if Vis Inertiæ is permitted to be tranſlated 
Power of Inaftrvity, it will confound the Un. 
derſtanding of thoſe who Uſe it. The Mean- 
ing of the great 'and curious Searchers into 
Nature, who firſt introduced the Expreſſion 
Vis Inertie, was to inculcate that ſimple, natu- 
ral, and uſeful Truth, that MATTER 1s 
WHOLLY VOID oF PoWER ; and has not on- 
ly no PoWER to begin to move, or af, when 
at Reſt, but alſo NO Power to begin To 
REST or to be INacTive, when in Motion 
or Action. This I think we may intelligibly 
enough expreſs, by ſaying, Matter is Inert and 
Paſſive ;, but I am entirely at a Loſs to know 
how to reconcile Power of Inactivity to good 
Senſe ; and if there is any Mathematician amus'd 
to liſten to this Notion of Neceſſity, he muſt firſt 
of all have contus'd his Underſtanding by this 
wrong Choice of Words, or he could not 
with a ſerious Countenance hear any thing 
ſaid on the Caſe. How our Underſtandings 
came to be affected by what I beg Leave to 
call the Magical Force of Words, ſee in its pro- 
per Place. “* 

To this, and this only, is owing the keep- 


ing up the Amuſement of Neceſſity : Nor do 
H | 1 
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I only charge the Neceſſitarians with it, but 
their Oppoſers too ; for their Underſtandings 
are on both Sides wrongly form'd by this 
Manner of reaſoning and talking of Ideas : 
And nothing but this can excuſe Men of Senſe 
from entering into a ſerious Argument about 
it ; for it is in itſelf a mere Fanaticiſm, un- 
worthy this Age of Learning, light and civil 
Liberty which we enjoy in England. And 
were it not for this making Images of Ideas, 
and giving them Power and Motions, which 
Men have too fondly follow'd that Author in, 
the Doctrine of the Neceſſity of Human Ac- 
tions muſt have fled the Kingdom of England 
with Witches and Poſſeſſions of Devils. 
We have already mention'd thoſe who coin 
Modes of Thinking, and Operations of the 
Mind into real Beings : but they are like o- 
thers, divided among themſelves. Some ſay, 
there is a Se!/-Motrve Power, diſtinct from a 
Judging- Power; others do it in another Phraſe, 
and talk of Perception, as one Thing, Judgment 
another, laſt Determination differing from ei- 
ther, and Will is another; tho' many will 
have Will and laſt Determination to be the ſame : 
to theſe they give differing Offices and Powers, 
and then on both Sides go on to argue on 
them as diſtinct Beings ; and I have obſerv'd 
that they often agree in ſaying, the Mind is 
paſſive and cannot act in Perceiving and in 


Judging; 
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Fuaging ; and the Diſpute is only whether it 
can act in Willing, or whether Will is Active; 
Whereas in Truth, the Mind is Adlive in Per— 
ception, and Perception is as real an Action of 
the Mind as (what they call) ill is. 

An Objection which comes accidentally in 
our way, and ſtrikes our Ears with its Sound, 
and our Eyes with its Form and Colour, is not 
perceiv'd by the Mind, without a deſign'd and 
voluntary Attention; nor have we any Per- 
ception of the Relation of it, which is Judg- 
ment, but as the Properties and Accidents of 
it are diſtinguiſh'd from ſome other Thing, 
which is the Effect of Compariſon ; and will 
any Neceſhtarian ſay the Eye and Ear Com- 
pare? For the Mind of Man is wholly Free 
and Active, paſſive in nothing: He can chooſe 
firſt, whether he will employ his Eyes, Ears, 
and Hands in Seeing, Hearing, and Feeling 
for Objects, and can after that choo/e whether 
he will attend long enough to percerve the Re- 
lation they have to one another, and when he 
has done this, he can chooſe to ſpeak as he 
has ſeen and judg'd, or no. 

If a Man has Occaſion to perceive any Ob- 
ject, tho” it be right before him, and came ſo 
by Chance, yet he muſt apply the Organs of 
his Perception, and that diligently, and again 
and again, in order to have a juſt Perception, 
and all little enough ſometimes. | 

H 2 Can 
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Can a Man be ſaid to have PrrRcEtv'y 
Fruit who has only ſeen it at a Diſtance, and 
does not know *till he has voluntarily and di- 
ligently examin'd it, but it may be colour'd 
Wax: is the Uſe of Spectacles, Teleſcopes, 
Se. paſſive, or was their firſt Invention fo ? 

All that is meant by Perception being 
paſſive, is, that a Man's Mind, nor his Eyes, 
nor his Spectacles and Telefcopes, can make 
no Alteration. in an Object; if he ſees it at all, 
he can't help ſeeing it as it is, or as another 
Man ſees 1t, in the ſame Medium, or in the 
ſame Proportion of Evidence. 

A Man has two Sticks put into his Hand, 
one five Foot, the other fix Foot long, he 
looks careleſiy on them being buſy'd about o- 
ther Affairs, and if Affairs of Importance, 
ſearce knows he has them, and does not at- 
tend to the Demand of his Opinion as to the 
diflering Length; but when he has purpoſely 
and attentively look'd at them, he perceives 
and judges neceſſarily, paſſively, and involuntarily 
that they are unequal, and the fix Foot Stick 
is the longeſt. By all which paſſive, neceſſary, 
and voluntary is meant, that the Man's Mind 
in perceiving them could not make either of 
the Sticks longer or ſhorter than it was. And 
on this Manner all Mankind meant, ſpoke, 
and underſtood one another, till theſe Neceſ- 
ſitarians interrupted tham and put a Meaning 
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to Men's Words which the Authors never 
thought on, nor any body but themſelves. 

If theſe Neceſſitarians had perceiv'd no 
more Things than they had paſhvely perceiv'd, 
I don't know whether the World would have 
been the worſe for them ; for as to Letters 
and Words, they might have ſtood paſſive 
like Statues long enough; if they had not 
voluntarily exerted themſelves, they would 
not have had the Perception of Letters, their 
Uſe, and Relation to one another. 

They ſay, the Paſfiveneſs of Perception is 
allow'd them, and indeed ſome Patrons of 
Liberty have admitted it, or ſo unhappily ex- 
preſs'd themſelves, that it ſeems to have been 
taken on both Sides as granted. This hath 
been alledg'd againſt me, tho? it is evident I 
began to ſuſpect it, and was therefore guard- 
ed: * I did not indeed much inſiſt on it, 
becauſe 1 was not willing to indulge my- 
ſelf in the Preſumption of ſuppoſing that 


Men 


* 
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„ Infallib. Hum. Judg. p. 132. But by the Manner of their 
treating this, it ſeems as if they did not conſider that the Divi- 
fon of the Mind (or rather Underſtanding) is not real, any more 


than that of the Sphere into Meridians and Parallels, but only 


for the more ready conceiving it: For it is the whole Mind 


which Apprehends, the whole Mind which Judges, and © | 


whole Mind Reſolves. 


Page 
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Men pretending to Philoſophy could be 


ſo weak to imagine the Mind was paſſive in 
Perception, or that they could think it was 


granted by every one who uſed a metaphori- 


cal way of Speaking and Writing, the more 


ſtrongly to inculcate this uſeful Truth: hat 


when a Man looks on ięn Things it is not in his 
Power by only looking on them to make twenty of | 


E 
& 


them, 


Patient ; whereas the contrary is moſt evident : 
as in Anger, the Mind is reflecting on Things 
ſaid and done, comparing one Thing with 
another, and expecting an Injury is defign'd : 
therefore works up the Body to expreſs it : 
The Hands are extended, the Countenance 
frowning, the Tongue endeavouring haſtily 
to utter it, and the Mind zrventing ſtill more 
Means of ſhewing the Preception it has of the 
Injury. The Body is indeed truly paſſive and 


ſuffering, 


11. 
—-— 


Page 212. A clear Diſtiction muſt be obſerved here, 
that the Perceiving a Thing to be what it is, and not another 
Thing is neceſſary, the Faculty of Apprehenſion is not produc'd 
by the Object, as it is neceſſary, that the Eye muſt fee a Thing 
Red that is Red, if it ſees it at all, and can't ſee it Green, but 
Man hath the Senſe of Seeing whether he ſees that Object or 


any other. 


? 


The Word Paſſion has been made to im- ; 
port ſuch a Paſſiveneſs, as if the Mind was a | 
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ſuffering, the Face, and almoſt the whole 


Frame ſwolen and red, the Members convuls'd, 
but the Mind is all this while a#img. Even 


Natural Actions conducing to the Eaſe of the 


Body, are interrupted and ſtopt by the Mind. 


3 
* 
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and Muſcles have been divided, a Man has 


The moſt intenſe Heat of Luft is quaſh'd thro? 
Sentiments of Honour ; and the Preſſure of 


” Vrine, tho with Pain, is ſtopt thro' RefleQi- 
ons of the Mind, that it is not decent. A 


Purſuit of Glory in Battle, or Revenge in a 
Duel, will ſuſpend the Perception or Senſe of 
Pain, even in Wounds. Where the Nerves 


not attended to perceive the Hurt, *till with 
Loſs of Blood his Body has fail'd. An in- 


| tenſe Application of the Mind to Frights even 


of other Men's Dangers, hath ſuſpended a 


Perception of Pains of the Gout ; and the 
Mind has often had Things of greater Mo- 
ment to attend too than a ſhivering Ague Fit. 


What are theſe, and a great many more of the 


like Nature, but evident Inſtances in Fact, that 


the Mind is wholly active, and not to be ated 


upon by any thing whatſoever : Even the 
| Nerves, which are the Organs of Feeling, 


cannot convey Pain any more than the Eyes 


Colours, or the Ears Sounds, tho” they are 
properly touch'd if the Mind doth not attend 
. to them. | | 


But 
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But here J expect a ſtrong Objection. You 
ſeem to ſay, the Mind aQts in every thing ; and 


tho' when it is otherwiſe employ'd, it does | 
ſometimes and very rarely attend to other 
Matters, yet we do for the moſt Part, to our | 


great Mortification, feel bodily Pains and Mi- 
ſeries ; and if the Mind, which you ſeem to 
mean 1s the Man, cannot feel Pain without 
attending to it. It implies that a Man chuſes 


to feel Pain, which Experience ſhews we en- 


deavour to avoid. 
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This Objection is juſt, and deſerves to be 
conſider'd with the utmoſt Attention; and I 1 
could wiſh we had not ſo many Inſtances to 


refer to in England for fo complete an An- 


{wer to it, as I find I have. 

While the Mind is in the Body, and at- 
tends to ſee, hear, and feel, by the Nerves and 
Inſtruments of Senſation, it can't make 


Things otherwiſe than they are; that is, it 


can no more make Pain Pleaſure, than it can 
make a Stick fix Feet long equal to one five 


Feet long: But it can chuſe whether it will | 
look for Sticks to ſee and compare; and if 


they are troubleſome, and give him Pain, and 
no Pleaſure or Profit, either preſent or to 
come, in doing it, he will not attend to 
perceive thoſe Objects nor compare them 
I'm ſhock'd when I think, that when the Or- 
gans of Senſation bring no other Objects but 


what 
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what give Pain and Miſery, and no Hopes of 
any other to come, that a Man can put an 
End to perceiving any more ſuch unpleaſing 
Things, by cutting his own Throat. — 
This deſerves a Pauſe: But it is a Concluſion 
that the Mind can voluntarily eſcape from 
theſe diſagreeable Senſations. But whether 
it deſtroys not its ſelf with it, or whether it 


feels not as great or greater Pains after, is a 


Queſtion not to be diſcuſs'd here, as not re- 
lating to the preſent Argument. And why 
Men do not thus make their Eſcape oftner, is 
Fear of greater Ills, as Shakeſpear in his Hamlet 
has finely ſhewn. | | 
The Conſtitution of Man is an active intel- 
ligent ſomewhat, which we agree to call 
Mind, and a paſſive material Machine void of 
Power, and inert, call'd Body. Theſe har- 
moniouſly complicated, form the Syſtem 
Man. Now whether this Mind is capable 
of exiſting without the Boay, is a Queſtion of 
another Nature, perhaps not eaſily reſolv'd; 
and is what I had rather excite a Curioſity in 
my Reader to think on, than proceed myſelf 
to the Examination of here. | 
J can't help conſidering here a Queſtion 
which is often ask'd me, which is, that 
*© you have ſhew'd the Mind to be active, 
& and ſay Ideas ite not real, - Pray what 
© does the Mind act on when Objects are ab- 
*« ſent ?” Here indeed we are at a full Stop, 
1 when 
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when we come to examine into the Means by 
which a Man thinks, reflects, views and re- 


views Objects which are not preſent to his 

Senſes, we have not. the leaſt Glimmering of 
Light to diſcover any thing which may be fa-) 

| tisfaQtory to us: We know not by what Ima · 

ges or Mediums theſe Views and Reviews 

are perform'd, nor whether by any or no. In ( 

ſhort we muſt be contented to own we are 


wholly ignorant. 


But tho' I don't know what they are, | 


know what they are not: They are not Efflu- 
via of Matter flying off from Objects, nor 


any real, material, or ſpiritual Beings, which 
we can have any. proper Conception of, as 


Will appear by an Inſtance or two. 


How is it we remember an abſent Perſon, ; 
or one who has been dead by a few black and} 
white Lines of a ſmall printed Picture? To 


what 1s this compar'd ? Is there another Pic- 


ture hanging up in-the Long Gallery of the 


Brain ? And with what Eyes is it ſeen ? 


Mr. Green the blind Organiſt has ſome hun- 


dred Snata's and other large Compoſitions of 


Muſick in his Head or in his Memory, or byÞ 
Heart, tis much at one, we know not where] 


they are. The Neceſſitarians will not pretend 


to ſay, there is a little Cherub to every Note, ö 

no nor to every Sonata, which ings it in his 

And as to Crochets being ſtampt on 
his 


Ears. 
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his Pia Matter, they would be of no Uſe to 
him ; becauſe, as he could never lee, he 
could have no Notion of Notes. Notes are 
indeed Muſick painted: Muſick in itſelf is 
but a Sound, a Vibration of the Air, and 
tis gone: What then muſt be the Idea of a 
Minuet, or Jig Tune, which had never any 
Words ſet to it, in the Mind of an ignorant 


Woman, who could never write nor read, 
yet remembers it for many Years ? Will they 


ſay that there are certain Halian Eunuchs, 
lock'd up in a Cheſt, to be let out at no body 
can tell who's Pleaſure, to ſing the Tune to 
her. In ſhort we are wading out of our 
Depth; we are conſidering a Power of which 
we have-no Notion, nor can find proper and 
adequate Terms to ſpeak of : But ſomewhat 
it is, which acts, and that vigorouſly too, by 
Laws of its own, unknown to us, and di- 
rectly repugnant to thoſe of Mechaniſm and 
the natural Laws of Motion of the material 
Syſtem: of which material Syſtem, the Organs 
thro' which we perceive are, and therefore 
it is the greateſt Folly to attempt at expreſſing 
Things we are not nor cannot be conver. 
fant in: I am uneaſy, as well as others, that 
our Reaſon and Underſtanding we value our- 


ſelves fo much upon will carry us no further, 


and am very covetous of Knowledge, which 


O 


makes me as good a Huſband as J can of the 
| 12 little 
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little I haye, and to take Care ] loſe it not by 
venturing it in Chimerical Labyrinths or de- 
luſive Structures in the Air of my own In- 
vention. 


But my Intention being here to put an End 
to this Argument, and prevent any farther dif. 


puting on it, and to enable others to do ſo as 


often as they are attack'd by any Neceſſitarians, 


I ſhal! form a few ſhort Rules for that Pur- I 
poſe ; and if any thing ſhould occur which 
has already been faid, I conceive there is - 
Neceſſity for it, and hope the Reader will ek, 


cuſe it. 
Remember that Ferception, Judgment, and 
Will are not diſtinct real Beings, but that it is 


the whole Mind which judges, the whole : 


Mind reſolves, the whole Mind determines, 
and the whole Mind perceives. 

| Idea is Perception, and the Word Idea im- 
ports no other than the Word Notion, or Con- 
ception ; which Terms, Notion and Conception, 
are rather to be choſen than the Word Idea; 
and inſtead of talking on Ideas, let the Dif: 
courſe be on Notions. This is neceſſary to pre- 
vent making Idea ſynonimous to Image, 
which produces ſo much Abſurdity and Con- 
fuſton. 


ws 6 v/i!l in any wiſe contend for the Uſe of | 


the | 


5 880 enter into this, or any other A 
ent, with a Man who talks of Believing, or | 


NO 
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For however ſingular or 


the Word Believe. 
ſtrange it may appear, when firſt propoſed, 
yet, on a little Conſideration it will be found, 
that Believing is of no Uſe but to gloſs over 


Obſtinacy, Deſign, or Weakneſs. And this 
is therefore a juſt Criterion to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a mean · ſpirited circumſcrib'd Bigot; 
and a Man of a generous, grand, and uni- 
verſal way of Thinking and Reaſoning. 

Be careful not to be drawn in to prove what 
you know nothing of, or what human Ca- 


pacity cannot deſcribe, as the Nature (or Sub- 


ftance, as ſome will call it) of the Mind; for 
this 1s the very Artifice by which Rome Ca- 
tholick Prieſts catch weak Women, by draw- 


ing them in to prove, they believe the Athanaſian 


Creed, on an Authority which is not to be 
queſiion'd, and that this 1s a ſufficient Proof, 
on which he immediately ſhews, that what 
he requires has as ſtrong a Proof. And thus 
irreſiſtibly inculcates his Doctrine of Tranſub- 
ftantiation. For this is doing an Antagoniſt 


the Service of throwing yourſelf into Confu- 


fion, which he will certainly take the Advar- 
tage of, and at leaſt will ſucceſsfully prove 
you are in an Error as well as he. 

Beware of a petit and low Manner of 
Thinking and Reaſoning, at firſt, on little 
Particularities: Take Example by good Con. 
oiſſeurs in Painting, who conſider in one ge- 
neral 
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neral View the Grand Deſign : If they find 
this good, and there is an Harmony in the 
Picture, it is worth their Pains, and they diſ- 


play their own Knowledge in examining into 
the Particulars, and the Execution of the 


{ſmaller Matters, of which the whole is com- 


pos'd : They never enquire whether a Fea- ?- 
ther in a Peacock's Tail be well painted, ber- *: 
fore they have firſt ſeen that the Bird itſelf is | 


not impertinent to the general Deſign. 


Therefore in this Caſe, view firſt the gene- 
ral Propoſition, and make the Queſtion ſhort, - 


clear, and expreſſive : Is Man a Free Agent ? 
the Anſwer 1s No, he 1s a Patient, or he 1s 
acted upon, and is no Agent. Then aſk whe- 
ther he is acted upon by any real Being di- 
ſtint from himſelf within himſelf, or any 
without himſeli ? 

Here give the Antagoniſt Time, urge no- 
thing upon him, only repeat the Queſtion, 
and you will find he will aim at drawing you 
off from the Queſtion, and varying it, by chang- 
ing the Word Max for the Word WILL, and 
tell you Mill is purſuant to the laſt Deter minati- 
on, and that to Judgment, and that to Perception : 
Theſe are the Particularities which you have 
as yet nothing to do with; therefore, if you 
{ay you have no Buſineſs with Will, you will 


talk of that when you have agreed on the ge- 


neral Queſtion : You want to know if Man 
1s 
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isan Agent, or if a Patient, what it is which 
acts on him, you will find this mighty Argu- 
ment is finiſh'd ; for not one Word more can 
be ſaid which deſerves a ſerious Anſwer. 
And it is the ſame if you conſider what 
Authors have wrote on this Subject: You 
will find either one or all thoſe three Propoſi- 
tions which we have already repeated, and to 
which no one clear and intelligible Meaning 
could ever be apply'd, and are therefore un- 
worthy a ſerious Conſideration, or they coin 
Ideas, Motives, Paſſions, c. into real Beings, 
and give them the ſame Power they deny 
Man, or elſe Man is acted on by Objects 277 
out, which is talking of Motion and Contact, 
in direct Oppoſition to every Phenomenon in 
Nature, and the evident Laws of Motion and 
Contact; therefore the only proper way of an- 
ſwering them is ſuch like Drollery (which by 
the way is referring to Fact too) as aſking 
what Object it is which goes into the Mind, 
unlocks the Cheſt of Memory, and lets out 
certain Italian Eunuchs to move the Tongue 
and Organs of Voice in a Woman to ſing a 
Tig-Tune ſhe learn'd Ten Years ago; or what 
Electrical or Magnetical Efluvia are in the 
: Pope's great Toe to draw a Man from Scotland 
to Rome to kiſs it. 
1 they call on you to prove the Liberty you 
have of chuſing or refuſing to do any one 
| Action, 
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Action, never trouble yourſelf with Logical 


Diſtinctions, Definitions, and Syllogiſms, De- 
monſtration to Senſe is beſt, give him a Pinch 


of ſtrong Snuff to clear his Head, this is | 
Proof you can chuſe Things proper to the | 


Occaſion. 


But as to arguing ſeriouſly on the Matter, 


it is impoſſible, with any Propriety of Lan- 


guage, if the Queſtion 1 is once fairly ſtated and 
inflexibly kept to in the ſame Words, Is 


Ws * 


Max a Free Agent? and the moſt obſtinate 
Antagoniſt is ſtruck mute, or at leaſt in ſuch * 
Confuſion, that tho' he be the moſt pertina- | 


cious Philologiſt, you may give him an Hour 
to talk by himſelf before he will be able to 


bring out one Sentence which he can bear to 
repeat, or to read himſelf if he writes it; for 
he will find himſelf drove to the Neceſſity of 
owning, that a Man compares Ideas, Motives, | 
Se. or they compare themſelves ; if the lat- | 
ter, he has made them real Beings ; if the | 
former, he gives up the Queſtion : And this | 


is the Reaſon no clear and univerſal Propo- 


ſition ever was, or ever can be form'd of the 


Caſe : If you have a Mind to convince him, 


a very few Words, once in halt an Hour, is 
enough, rather to excite Thoughts in him | 
For the Pride and Vanity 


than to oppoſe. 


of conquering in an Argument ought to be | 
the Motive to a generous Mind 
18 


deſpiſed, 
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1 
is a real Benefit to the Perſon he argues with, 
tho* he ſhall aſcribe his Cure to his own bet- 
ter thinking. | 
Beware, above all things, of entertaining a 
mean and contemptible Opinion of reaſoning 
to common Senſe ; for tho* Things are often 


© Tound to be very different from what they 
ſieem to be on a vulgar and ſhallow View, as 
in the Inſtance we have given of the Earth's 
> going round the Sun; yet whatever pompous 
Cant of Language ſome may uſe, it is common 


Senſe is the Criterion of all Philoſophical En- 
quiries and Concluſions, and to that are all 
Logical Arguments directed : For there 1s no- 
thing true or uſeful in Philoſophy which does 
not appear ſo to common Senſe. | 
When a Man tells us Bread is Fleſh, and a 
Body may be entire in a thouſand: Places at 
one and the ſame Time, or that three are e- 
qual to one, theſe Neceſſitarians join with us 
in ſaying it is repugnant to common Senle, 
and think tat a ſufficient Contutation. Vet 
theſe have what they think, a Sacred and In- 
diſpenſible Authority to ſupport them, with 
the Force of Education ; and that ſuch Au- 
thority and Force of Education are juſt Ex- 
cuſes if not Defences for it, muſt be allow'd 
by every conſiderate Man ; but this Doctrine 
of Neceſſity, wants all manner of Support, or 
Foundation, or any thing which can excuſe 
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t, and therefore are they with. more Propriety 
o Lang guage to be term d anaticks, than 
many innert Enthuſiaſts. But: as the Term 


Fanatick is already appropriated and given, 
CH by ſuch as theſe) as a Nick-Name to | 


Inthuſiaſts, whoſe Fancies are not ſo hurtful 


to Mankind as their own, we will ſee if we F 
can't find ſome Name to diſtinguiſh them by. 


And as their Dottrine i is no other than Talk- 


in and Arguing on Phantaſies, and Chimeri- : 
cal Imaginations, we will call them Fancy- © . 
bogiſts, inſtead of Philologiſis, and their Doc- | 
trine Fancy: logy. For it is a Folly and Hu- 
mour fitter to be expos d in ſome Dramatick, 
Performance than proper to be argu'd, againſt. | 


by Men of Learning. 
In a ſerious manner this Ar unent was fi- 


niſh'd long ago in the Treatiſe once or twice 


already mention'd. What Hobbiſt, Moral- 
Motive, or Paſfion- Neceſſitarian, as well as 
the Predeſtination or Divine. Preſcience, Peo- 
ple are not anſwer'd in the following Propo- 
ſition ? than which, that two and two make 


four, is not more immediately ſelf evident. 


„ W We can TELL A LyE in Oppoſition to the 
cc Judgment, and the Organs of Speech will 


ce obey a Reſolution ſo to do and utter the 
© Words. And there is not any Defect or . 


* other Cauſe neceſſarily inherent in Man, 
* nor any external Thing, Matter, or Agent, 

cc 
nor 
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e nor a ſuperior Be1NG capable of being the 
c Author of Nature, that by any mediate or 
« jmmediate Action or Direction, doth or 
cc hath forcibly impelld a Neceſſity for Man 
ce to tell a Lye, but it is the pure and only 


cc Effect of the Power and Choice of his 


« Mind, in willing and reſolving ſo to do.” 
And what we have been principally purſu- 
ing here, is no other than the ſame in differ- 


ing Words, or the Sum and Amount of it, 


which is, that Man is not a Patient to any 
Being diſtinct from himſelf wihin himſelf, 
nor any without him; and this being as evi- 
dently true as that we think, or we move ; (for 
there are thoſe who have deny'd theſe) it re- 
quires no Series of Philoſophical Argument 
to prove it, and of what Uſe then is all the 
common Cant on this Subject but to be laugh'd 
al. | 

But this ſummary Way of Proceeding ſpoils 
the Philological Craft ; tor this Notion of Ne- 
ceſſity has ferv'd excellently well to gratify 
the Pride of thoſe who delight in conquer— 
ing in an Argument, by amuſing Mankind 
and inſulting the . Underſtandings of the 
diffident and ſincere Enquirers aiter Know- 
ledge. 

I ſhall think it no Preſumption to expel the 


Argument is here finiſh'd : Nothing, 1 dare 
venture to ſay, can be wrote for it in a Philo- 
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ſophical Way, that any Man of Senſe will 


bear to gad, becauſe here is a previous Que. 
ſtion firſt to be ſettled before the Mechanical 
Neceſſity of Human Actions can be admitted 
to be mention'd, and that is, whether the Laus 
of Nature, commonly call Sir Iſaac Newton's, 


aue 1 aws of Nature? Nor that I play the 
Authority of his great Name upon them, for 
theſe were known to be the Laws of Nature 
long kefore his Time, and receiv'd as ſuch; 
thy” ie has more happily and conciſely deli. 


er'd them, as well as more fully demonſtra- 
ted the Univerſality of them than any before 
him; but, as the Caſe ſtands at preſent, Sir 
Iſade and his Diſciples are their Men; theſe * 
are the Antagoniſts they have FIRST toanſwer, 
whom, when they have confuted, and eſta- 
bliſh'd new Laws of Nature in direct Oppo: 
ſition to theirs, we may then give Attention 
to them on this Doctrine of Neceſſity; but not 


"till then. 


A Treatiſe proving the Neceſſity of Human 
Actions by Ideas, Motives, and Paſſions, may 
indeed be wrote, but this, as ſoon as we open 
it, we ſhall ſee whether it will be worth read- 5 
ing by the Pictures which will be in every |! 


Page of thoſe powerful, intelligent Beings. 


It may perhaps be look'd on as a Deficiency 
that J have not made Quotations, or at leaſt - 
referr'd to ſome Authors who have ſignaliz d 
them 
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themſelves in this Imagery and Creation which 
I droll upon, but as they have all been guilty 
of this, more or leſs, I did deſign to have ta- 
ken no particular Notice of any one, had not 
the very laſt thing publiſh'd on this Subject 
been ſomething extraordinary in this Way: 
It is in two Letters, the firſt of Saturday laſt, the 
28th of Feb. in the Britiſh Journal; and, as ap- 
pears. by no mean Champion for the Doctrine 
of Neceſſity: He there talks of the Prevalency 


of Ideas, repeats it frequently, and ſhews 


how they overcome one another, how they 
force Will, and how they ariſe ſpontaneoufly 
(it is his own Word) in the Brain. 

The whole Tenor of theſe Letters is a De- 
ſcription of a certain People or Beings, which 
he calls Ideas, and to whom he has given as 
much Power, Agency, Intelligence, and Choice, 
as ever any Advocate for Liberty aſcrib'd to 
Men. It ſeems to me, and I am apt to think 
will, after this, appear to others exactly like 
the Romantick Hiſtory of the { /{putians, ba- 
ting that the Author has not been ſo Kind as 
to give us their Size, Figure, manner of 
Wreſtling and & with one another 
when at War, and their dancing in Concert 
when at Peace, as L. Fg G#{iter has done. 

But my Dcfign. is not to tingle out this Let- 
ter more than any other, to turn it into Ridi- 
eule. But as it is the laſt Which has appear'd, 

| and 
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and is therefore freſheſt in my Mind, and 
came to Hand juſt as I was concluding this 
Tra&. For I ſeriouſly think, the Gentleman 
has ſaid as much as ever was ſaid on that 
fide of the Queſtion in the ſhort Compaſs he 
had to write m. And I can't help flattering 
myſelf, that when the Author reviews it with 
the Light I have given him, himfelf will ſee, 
(whether he will own 1t,is another Queſtion) 
that this, as well as others of the ſame Na- 
ture, is as much a Piece of Drollery, tho? 


wrote ſeriouſly, as any thing I have here wrote 


deſignedly to droll on it. 
For, it is not on a ſlight and tranſitory 
View of the Caſe, that T have drawn theſe 
Concluſions, but after peruſing whatever has 
been recommended to me on the Subject, and 
converſing with many Advocates of it, and 
ſome greater, and much more able to defend 
it, if it could have been defended, than any 
ever yet appear'd in Print. Nevertheleſs, I 
can't help concluding, that the Reception it 
has met with in the World is owing to a petit 
Manner of thinking, and- an effeminate and 
volatile Lightneſs of Mind, which takes up 
with Novelties too haſtily, and attends not 
long enough to obſerve the Diſtinction of 
Things and their Relation to one another. 
For did Men but preſerve a manly. Fortitude 
in ſtanding to the Determination of univerſal 
com- 
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common Senſe, no ſuch groundleſs Abſurdity 
in the Nature of Things, nor ſo detrimental 
2 Notion to Society could have Place in a hu- 
man Mind. 

Thus have I compleated what I had to ſay 
on this Head, and ſhall leave the Application to 
others, whoſe more immediate Buſineſs it 15 to 
mmculcate Morality among Mankind. For notwith- 
ſtanding this Doctrine does not contain any thing 
which is practicable, ſo far as to ſuppoſe any Man 
weak. enough to imagine, that Neceſſitarians may 
have a View io abrogate all Moral Laws, (tho it 
has, I confeſs, a Tendency very like this.) For, 
if Men are not the Authors of their own 
Actions, the Conſequence is, that it muſt be un- 
Juſt to puniſh Malefactors. I ſay it is true 
this is not practicable, for Men will have Satis. 


faction for Injuries; yet it may in a great Mea- 
ſure debauch Men's Minds and make them- neg- 
ent of their Actions, therefore it ought to be 
* oppoſed by all Lovers of the Good of human Socie- 
iy: Such, Divines and Teachers of religions Du- 
ties ſhould be: The Foundation is here laid for 
| them, and they ought to carry on the Ridicule, 
and bring theſe Fancy-logiſts and their Doclrine 
into Contempt, by rendering it as indeed it is, un- 
worthy the ſerious Thoughts of Men of Senſe, 
and then Pride will preſerve them from being 
: corrupted by it. 


There 
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There was a very commendable Deſign on ſoot 
the Beginning of this Winter, of ſetting up a 
Lecture to improve Rational Morality and Reli- 
gion, Application being made to me to aſſiſt with 
ſome Materials proper io that Purpoſe : It gave 
Riſe to the foregoing Diſcourſe on Neceſſity, as 
alſo to a Collection of ſome farther Hints for them 
to proceed on, of Things which I concerv'd nught 
not occur fo readily to other Feople : I never de- 
light in ſpinning out Things to great Lengths, nor 
in varying other Men's Thoughts by way of Com- 


ment, or ſetting them in a new Light, my Ambi- 3 


tion 15 to endeavour to ſtrike out ſomething new 
aud originally my own, and rather delineate Work 


for others to finiſh, than proceed to ſay all which 3 


can be ſaid on a Subject myſelf ; and for this 
Purpoſe I ſhall here add the following Sketches 
as Topics for thoſe to conſider who may re- 


aſſume at a proper Time that laudable Under- * 


taking. 


1. The Firſt and Principal is to preſerve 
the PEACE and ORDER of the Society, or Na- 
tion in which we live; therefore the utmoſt 
Care muſt be taken not to diſturb the Tran- 
quillity of Men's Minds by raſh, abrupt, and 
unſeaſonable Expreſſions againſt the Way they 
were educated in: Beſides, it would be im- 
politick as well as immoral to uſe indecent 
Reflections on the Religion of our Country, 
=” for 


for 
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for it would frighten People from attending 
to thoſe Truths which by Care and OTE 
tion might be inſinuated to them. 

2. As it will be often proper to could 
Mankind in the State of Nature, Care muſt 
be taken to avoid two common Errors ; one 
is, that inſtead of viewing rational Men of 
fome Age, and conſequently Experience with 
the Appetrtes which produce Paſſions, and Rea- 
fon which produces Reflection; many think of 
nothing but Children of a Year or two old, 
or Idiots. The other Error is a ridiculous 
Conceit of the Hobbits, that the State of Na- 
ture is the State of War, and they imagine 
only Men of the Male Kind fighting with one 
another. Whereas the contrary is moſt evi- 
dent, for we find Mankind, Male and Fe- 
male, and the moſt ardent Appetites will then 
plainly appear to be a Fondneſs for their Wo- 
men, and a Tenderneſs tor their Offspring ; 
and this is even common to them with ſome 
Brutes, and therefore the ru, State of Na- 
ture. From hence ariſe benign Diſpoſitions, 
ſoftneſs of Temper, and Friendſhips; theſe 
being more pleaſant and fate than Quarrelling 
and Fighting, they naturally improve and 
proſecute. them, taking Care not to be di- 
ſturb'd in their Enjoyments. War may indeed 
ariſe to defend and ſecure theſe Enjoyments, 


but Men are naturally rather Good than Evil: 
. And 
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And this is not only evident from the Care of 
Self-preſervation, and alſo that Pleaſure and 


Eaſe are more naturally choſen than Pain and : 
Trouble, but it is alſo hiſtorically true: And 
Hiſtories of Voyages and Travels to remote | 


Parts, where the Names of neither Jews, 


Chriſtians, Mahometans, or any polite Na- 


tion were ever heard, will furniſh Inſtances 
enough of this. 


3. Morality is a Syſtem of Politicks, ariſing 
from the moſt ſimple and natural Senſations | 
of Pleaſure and Pain, which leads us to chooſe © 
what conduces moſt to our own, and alſo to 
our Neighbour's Pleaſure, becauſe our own 
can't be compleat nor ſecure without our 


Neighbour's. 


Morality is diſtint from Religion, and q 
therefore we may admit what ſome inſiſt 


. 


very ſtrongly on, that a prudent Man, by | 
ſtudying only his own Pleaſure in Society | 
may be ſtrictly Moral, tho' he never concerns 
himſelf to think at all on the Being of 


GOD. Nevertheleſs, it is impoſſible for a 
Man to have thus much Reflection and not 
fall naturally into the Notion or rather Evi- 
dence of the Being of a wife and perfect Au- 


thor of Nature, who hath Intelligence and 


Agency. 
4. The natural Notion which Men have of 
God is, that he is good, wiſe, and moral in 
the 
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the higheſt Perfection, according to Men's 


common Notions of Goodneſs and Morality, 


Therefore, to teach any thing of Goo, 
which calls his Morality in Queſtion, is in- 


= culcating, by the moſt illuſtrious Example, 
the Mind of Man can contemplate, the moſt 


dangerous Immorality. To aſcribe Actions to 
Gop which among Men are vicious, barbarousy 


unjuſt, and fooliſß, and ſuch as a wiſe and 


good Man durſt not do; is ſullying the bright- 


eſt Image of Goodneſs Men have for their 
Pattern; and if once they are taught Gop is 
immoral, who can Man imitate better or 


ſafer than the Great Author of his Being? 
Take Notice here of ſome of thoſe flagrant 
Allegations againſt Gop, of his tempting Men 


to evil Actions, his hardening a Man's Heart, 


and then puniſhing him for being Hard- 
hearted, hating Men before they are born, 
ordering a Nation to be deſtroy'd three or 
four hundred Years after their Fore-fathers 
had committed the Fault. But theſe Things 
need not be literally quoted and told, only 
the Immorality thereby inculcated, is to be 
condemn'd, and the Detriment of ſuch Ex- 
amples and Impiety thereof to be ſhew'd. 
N. B. Hint here at a Remedy tor this, by ob- 
ſerving that the Word uſed frequently in 
Scripture on theſe Occaſions, which is always 
tranſlated Lo RD, without any Diſtinction 
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from another Word, which the Hebrews ſor 


the moſt part uſe to diſtinguiſh the moſt high 


Gop by; it the Clergy, who are Tranſſa- 


tors, would give us a differing Word ſor 
this, as it is differing in the Original, they 


might ingeniouſly enough evade the ſhocking 


Conſequences uſually drawn from hence: 
Let it be taken for a ſubordinate or Guardian 
Angel, or any thing, rather than ſuch Abſur- © 


dities and Immoralities ſhould be taught of 
Gop. This is worſe than the Doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity, becauſe it may, and is drawn into Pra- 


ctice, and wicked Schemes are devifed, and 
Laws made from it. 

5. Lying, or ſaying Things falſe in Fact, 
and contrary to univerſal common Senfe, to 
be held in the greateſt Deteſtation: God * 
given us Reaſon and common Senſe to ſee 
Truth from Error, and expects the U fe of it: 
Here firongly urge the Univer/ality of Rea- 
fon and its Force, in reſiſting an Untruth by 
the Name Conſcience, and that if a Man muſt 
anſwer for any thing at all, he muſt, for ſay- 
ing Things are otherwiſe than himſelf and 
all Mankind ſee them to be. To ſay Things are 
Myſteries which all Mankind ſee the Truth 
or Falſity of, is going on in a Kies of Lyes: 
_ to affirm a Body may be in a thouſand Places 
at one and the ſame Time, or that Thirty is 
equal to Ten, 1s telling a Lye; and ſaying 
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theſe are Miſteries which Man cannot nor 
ought not to dive into, is as groſs a Lye as 
the firſt ; for every Man's common Senſe and 
Conſcience doth involuntarily bear Witneſs of 
the Falſity. | 

Here is Room largely to ſhew how wiſely 
and perfectly Gop has made Man, that there 
is no Duty required of him either in Know- 
ledge or Practice, either by Nature, or which 
one wiſe Man may require of another, but 
that he has Tante to ſee and Power to Per- 
form. 

6. Giving Rewards for Opinions and Mat- 
ters of Faith, tho' Men live diſſolute Lives, 
is directly teaching them Vice: For ſhewing 
them how they may compound for Crimes, is 
fubſtituting ſomething in the Room of Ver- 
tue and Morality, and rendering them uſeleſs. 
This claſhes ſo with future Puniſhments for 
Sins, that it entirely deſtroys the End for 
which future Rewards and Puniſhments 
ſhould be taught. If Hell is given at all, it 
ſhould be for Vices and Crimes by which hu- 
man Nature is degenerated, or as are detri- 
mental to Society. 

Men can never be ſincerely honeſt where 
theſe Things are imbib'd. Here 1s no uni- 
verſal Syſtem of Morality whch by its uni- 
form Conſiſtency gives Pleaſure to the Mird, 
and renders Vertue amiable, but variable 
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Schemes different in every different Place, 
and variable as the Paſſions and Intereſts of | 


ſuch Teachers vary. 


7. The Notion of the Immortality of the | 
Soul has been found at all Times, and in all | 
Parts of the World is deduc'd from pure, na- | 
tural, and inartificial Reflections and Obſerva- 
tions, the future Rewards and Puniſhments | 


deduced from hence, are Infelicities which 
muſt attend here and hereafter the Degenera- 
cy of the human Mind from REASON to 
Brutal Paſſions : This is harmoniouſly conſo- 
nant to natural Morality, and to the PerfeCti- 
ons Men ſee in the Author of Nature, and 
leads to the Imitation of them. 

The Being of Gop, the Immortality of the 
Soul, future Rewards and Puniſhments, as 
well as Morality, are all deduc'd from Na- 
ture, and Men are alſo naturally endow'd 
with Reaſon, which by the Names Conſcience 
and Common Senſe 1t appears they are thereby 
able to judge of the Diſtinction and Relation 
of Things, and to diſcern Truth from Error. 
From hence a popular Queſtion may be ex- 
pected to be anſwer'd : Is there any Neceſſity for 
an extraordinary Revelation ? 


I would have no more diret Anſwer return'd 


than this. The Foundation of all Religion 


and Morality is thus reveal'd, and the divine 
Light of Reaſon is the conſtant Dictator and 
Witneſs 
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Witneſs of it. But beſides this, we are to 
conſider, that Men in common, cannot reaſon 
with one another as Philoſophers do. When 
Men have a Syſtem of Religion offer'd to 
them, they can indeed judge if it is agree- 
able to this univerſal Revelation, but there is 
a Neceſſity for a regular Syſtem of Religion, 
in order to make it practical. There muſt be 
proper Times and Seaſons, and Methods, for 
the Exerciſe thereof: And it is of great Uſe 
in reducing the irregular Tempers of Men, 
and cementing civil Society. Beſides, future 
Rewards and Puniſhments have their Weight 
with the generality of Men. To this indiſ- 
penſible Uſe of Religion, add the natural 
Tendency of Mankind, which is fo ſtrong, 
and ariſes from the firſt Reflections which Per- 
ſons make even in a State of Nature without 
either the Inſtruction of Philoſophers or Com- 
mands of Prieſts, and it will be found, that 
admitting (for Argument fake) it could be 
thought for the Benefit of Mankind that they 
ſhould be without Religion, it would be 
found impracticable, and there would be no 
Poſſibility of keeping them out of Natural Reli- 
gion; therefore theſe half-learn'd would-be- 
Philoſophers, with their fanciful anti-religious 
Schemes will appear to be not only wicked, 


but ignorant, having no Perception of the 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon of Things, no Knowledge of human 


Nature, nor any View to the good of Society. 
Among thoſe who are bigotted againſt Re- 


ligion, we have ſeen ſome, who, to ſupport | 


their Aſſertions, that natural as well as reveal d 
Religion is Artifice and Prieſt- craft, have taken 


no little Pains to ſearch after the Philoſopher 
or Authority which firſt taught the Immortali- | 
ty of the Soul. But did ever the moſt confin'd 
Enthuſiaſt in Religion run into a more mean 
and narrow manner of thinking? Is. it not | 


apparent that not one of the eftabliſh'd Sy- 


ſtems of reveal'd Religion ever taught it? The | 


Chriſtian depends on the Reſurrection of the 


Body ; ſo doth the Mahometan. In Chriſt's | 


Time, among the Jews, who had receiv'd 


the Grecian Philoſophy, there were three ö 


Sects, two of which held it as Matter of Spe- 
culation and Philoſophy; the Phariſees, who 
were Stoicks, and the Efſenes, who were Py- 
thagoricks or Italick's, the Sadducees were 
Epicureans, and deny'd it. Nor was this at 
all againſt their Religion, for neither did 
Moſes nor any of his Followers teach future 


Rewards and Punifhments, but temporal 


Evils to thoſe who diſobey'd the Command, 
and to their Poſterity, but nothing in another 
Lite; and as to Philoſophers introducing it, 
tho?” it is true many in Greece and other Places 
held it, and taught it as well as Eficurus and 

others 
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others did the contrary. Yet this is little to 
the Purpoſe ; and it is indeed trifling to men- 
tion it ; for what is this to its being found in 
the World before thoſe Philoſophers Time ? 
or how came it in America, in the remoteſt 
Parts of India, among the naked and illiterate 
Indians and Negroes in a moſt remarkable man- 
ner in Guinea? on the large Iſland of Madaga/- 
car, and others? But one of our Eugliſh Dra- 
matick Poets has prov'd a better natural Phi- 
loſopher, (at leaſt in this Point) and in a moſt 


beautiful Manner ſhew'd the Original of it. 
And in the following Lines we ſee the Rea- 


ſon why all Men, not biaſs'd by artificial 
Learning, who think and reflect deliberately 
on Death, can't help thinking in ſuch a Man- 
ner, nor forming ſome ſuch like Concluſions 
as Jhakeſpear has made Hamlet. 


— — dic to ſleep, 
No more; and by a Sleep to ſay we end 
The Heart-Ach, and the thouſand natural Shocks 
Thar Fleſh is Heir to: Tis a Conſummat ion 
Devoutly to be wiſn'd. To die, to ſleep mo 
To srEEr, perchance to DREAM | ay, THERE'S the Rub 
For in THAT Sleep of Death, what Dreams may come 
When we have ſhufl'd off this mortal Coil 
Muſt give us Pauſe. There's the Reſpect 
That makes Calamity of ſo long Life: 
For who would bear the Whips and Scorns of Time, 
Th' Oppreſſor's Wrongs, the proud Man's Contumely. 

| NM who 
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— — — - ubo would Fardels bear, 
To groan and ſwear under a weary Liſe ? 

But that the Dread of ſomething after Death, 
The undiſcover'd Country, from whoſe Bourn 
No Traveller returns, puzzles the Will, 

And makes us rather bear thoſe Ills we have, 
Thar fly to others that we know not of, 


It has been objected to me that Shakeſpear | 

was a Chriſtian, and therefore byaſs'd ; but 

I reply, this is a feign'd Character, in which 

he cannot be conſider'd as ſuch, for if we did 

not know the Author, its Date and Place, 

ö it would be taken for ſomething diametrically |: 

1 oppoſite to Chriſtianity : In the firſt four | 

Lines he is talking of ending the Heart-Ach, |: 

and a Conſummation or being perfectly finiſh'd. 3 

This is very remote from any reveal'd Reli- | 

gion or Philolophy, except the Eprearean : 

Then, in the laſt four Lines, an undiſcover d 

4 Country — puzzles the Will — bear thoſe Ills F 

1 we know, rather than thoſe we know not of He | 
| ſays, no Traveller returns, when as Chriſtia- 

BY nity is built on Chriſt's having return'd, and 

„ alſo others. Beſides, here is no talking of 
| | Heaven or Hell, no nor ſo much as an Aſſu— 
1 rance of Futurity, which a Chriſtian durſt 
not doubt of. I ſay, therefore, here is a 

BL true Picture of Man in the State of Nature. 

N y the State of Nature J mean a Man un- 

| | | taught, 

. 
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taught, and therefore not determin'd by the 
Artifices of Philoſophers, nor Authority of 
Prieſts. And tho? perhaps not exactly on this 
Manner, yet ſomething very like it, ever was, 
and ever will be the Thoughts of thoſe who 
ſee Men Die and Dream, and He, and who 
give themſelves Time deliberately to reflect 
on it, which will be the Caſe as oſten as Men 
are apprehenſive of Death, or are going to 
undertake an Affair which may put an End 
to their Being. 

J hope none will pretend to think I bring 
this as a philoſophical Proof of the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, or that I do not know there 
are Objections to be made to it, but I bring it 
to prove, that it is a natural and univerſal 
Notion, and ariſes from ſuch a natural Man- 
ner of thinking: To this we add, that Men 
in all Parts of the World do {ſuppoſe that ſome 
of their Dreams are ſignificant of Things to 
come : We indeed find, that from hence have 
aroſe a thouſand Superſtitions ; as of Spirite, 
Ghoſts, &7c. the moſt of which are ridiculous 
enough, and the Effect of Weakneſs of Un- 
derſtanding, and want of more mature think. 
ing. This of Immortality alſo varies as to 
the Manner of its Exiitence : ſome, and that 
a great Part of the World, have. been for 
transſerring the Scul to other Bodies; others 
ſay, it lives diveſted of Body; then alſo they 

M 2 differ 
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differ as to its Place of Reſidence ; but what» 
ever they differ in, or whatever Abſurdities 
they run into, which I allow to be many, as 


to the Manner, yet Mankind ever did, and G 
do ſtill agree in the general Notion of a future S 
Exiſtence. | w 
Philoſophers, who argue againſt it, can 1. 
never clear themſelves of the Suſpicion of it; tt 
4 

7 

C 
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it will ſecretly affect their Minds, becauſe 
Ialuntary Motion can never be reconcil'd to the 
Laws of Matter : By the Unlearn'd it will be 
taken for granted ; by thoſe who enquire moſt 
impartially and univerſally into Nature, it 
will appear in the higheſt Degree of Probabi- 
lity ; therefore, all Mankind ever were, and 
ever w1ll be affected by it ; and their Conduct 
and Actions will for the moſt Part be thereby 
influenced, though fome Men's much more 
than others, and the ſame Man's not always 
alike. This 1s enough for my Purpoſe, or 
tor any one's, who looks only into Man for 
the Nature of Man. We muſt take Things 
as they really are, and as we find them, and 
* | not on the imaginary Schemes of thoſe who 
[1 lay down firſt ſome Novel, Conceit, as an 
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| it . Hypotheſis, and then invent and ſtrain Cir- | 
93 | cumſtances to make them agreeable to it. 

[| ; 

| But as great an Advocate as I am tor Rel:. 
[8 gion, yet am J declared Enemy to Prieſt- 


Craft, becauſe it is a Political Tyranny in di- 
rect 
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rect Oppofition to the Foundation on which 
all Religion or Morality is built, which is 
conſiſtent with the Honour and Attributes of 
Gov, and the Good and Happineſs of Human 
Society. Nor is the preſent Controverſy in 
which the Clergy are the Defendants, any 
more the Cauſe of Religion than of the Ma- 
thematicks ; it is as much a Political Diſpute 
as that between the Craftſman and the London- 
Journal, and is a Trial of Skill whether the 
Clergy ſhall continue a Power to diſturb the 
Peace of Great Britain. 

That it 1s not the Cauſe of Truth is moſt 
evident; for by what Mean-ſpiritedneſs I 
know not, but Men in our Time have been 
call'd to Account, and ſome ruin'd, for con- 
demning as falſe, or turning into Ridicule a 
Thing which the firſt Centuries of Chriſtiani- 
ty never ſaw ; and tho? if bears a Name, yet 
1s the Author unknown ; was ever diſputed 
among Chriſtians; a Reproach to the Pro- 
feſlors of it among the Heathen ; and ſo ſelſ- 
evidently falſe, that the very Proſecutors 
themſelves durſt not affirm the Truth of it; 
Were the Queſtion put in a ſolemn and di- 
ſtint Manner to them, and a direct Anſwer 
demanded : And I would expreſs the Que- 
ſtion in as clear a Manner as ſaying, Are 
Thirty no more than Ten? or a Daughter as 
old as her Mother? And let me fee the Man 
| that 
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that has any Value for his Credit and Un- 
derſtanding, ſtand forth in the midſt of a 
Court of Judicature, look me ſtedfaſtly in the 
Face, and tell me the Dictates of his own 
Conſcience, in one Affirmative or Negative 
Monoſyllable, as he will anſwer it to Man- 
kind now, or to Gop hereafter: And whether 
or no it is not in his Power to diſtinguiſh the 
Truth or Falſity of the Propoſition. 

Is this then any thing elſe but the Prieſts 
Political Barometer, to meaſure the Height of 
their Power with the Laity, that they may 
thereby ſind the Capacities of Mankind, and 
judge whether they are capable of being im- 
pos'd on, in any other Caſe; for if they ſee 
Men in Power ſo much their Slaves as to run 
all Hazards, whether with Law or without, 
to puniſh any Man who ſhall oppoſe their 
Trial of Skill, they are then ſure, that with 
a very little Artifice, the ſame Men may be 


brought to enforce another Abſurdity, as 


Time, and their Intereſt and Ambition ſhall 
require. For, by the ſame Reaſon that they 
puniſh Men for denying three and one to be 
equal, by the ſame Reaſon may they puniſh 
Men for denying two and five to be equal : 
That is, by the ſame Stupidity they find in 
Mankind to fight for them, and puniſh Men 


for queſtioning the above-hinted Abſurdity, 


by the ſame Stupidity will they be ſure of 
| Succeſs 
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Succeſs in inculcating the Divine Right of 
Priefts and Kings, Paſſive-Obedtence, or any o- 
ther Thing which they think neceſſary : And 
ſo long as they meet with Magiſtrates flaviſh 
enough to do this for them, ſo long will it be 
in their Power to raiſe the Mob upon thoſe 
very Magiſtrates and Government whenever 
they have a Mind to it: And I appeal to 
every Man's Knowledge if this was not the 
very Caſe in Great Britain too lately, either to 
need or bear a Relation. 

Therefore I conclude, that this Propoſition 
to which they pretend to give a Sanction, 
is no other than the Oath of Allegiance from 
the Laity to their Sovereign Lords and Ma- 
ſters the Clergy, which whoſoever will be 
enſlaved before all Things, he muſt take. 

We have no King-Craft in Great Britain; 
where this is indeed, there may be ſome Oc- 
caſion for Prieſt-Craft to delude the People 
into Obedience to it; and they muſt in Re- 
turn be aſſiſted in their Ambition. by the Se- 
cular Power; and one Tyranny is neceſſary 
to ſupport the other ; but we are got over this 
in our Civil Government; and is it not then 
highly juſtifiable for us, who are truly ſenſi- 
ble of the Happineſs of ſuch a Conſtitution, 
to be jealous of any thing which may hurt it; 
and this is not poſſible, but from the Wiles 
of artful Politicians, who may play the Cler- 
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gy off, and raiſe the Mob to the Deſtruttion 
of it. And that this was not effectually done 
but ſeventeen Years ago, and we Slaves, or 
voluntarily Exiles, 1s more owing to Chance, 
or rather to Providence, than any thing elſe. 
And therefdre, to ſpeak our, in plain Engliſh, 
as every true Briton ought, it is Sacheverel, 


and the Cant of High-Church is the Caſe : That 
is the dangerous Power and Pride of the | 


Clergy we would have abated. And what 
Uſe there is for them, either to be in Reality, 
or to imagine themſelves of ſuch Weight, is 


not very reconcileable to the Continuance of 


qur preſent happy Circumſtances : Nor how 
{uch a formidable Body, as they endeavour to 
be, (by arbitrarily ſilencing all that does not 
pleaſe them) 1s conſiſtent with the Benefit of ei- 
ther Prince or Subject, or with the whole 
or any Part of our Conſtitution, is not eaſy to 

be prov'd. | 
The People in general would reaſon them- 
ſelves out of their Power, were they not in- 
terrupted in improving the Uſe of their 
Reaſon, which Gon has given them for thoſe 
very Purpoſes. For Truth Univerſal, Ge- 
nuine Truth wall clear itfelf, and enforce its 
ſelf, were not Men hinder'd by Violence 
from ſeeing and declaring it. There's no 
Want of Laws againſt the Clergy, not ſo 
much as Repealing old ones made in their 
| Fa- 
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Favour. On the contrary, we want ſuch 
like Men as they would pretend themſelves 
to be; that is, Miniſters of true Religion and 
Morality. For, does any one think, that be- 
cauſe in what follows they will find the 
Foundation on which all Laws and Politicks 
ſhould be built, and the Criterion by which 
they are to be try'd: That 1t is to be imagin'd 
a Nation can be govern'd without particular 
Laws and Statutes, and alſo Magiſtrates to 
put them in Practice: So alſo in Religion, 

the Foundation on which all true Religion 
is built, will be there found, and the Crite- 
rion, by which every thing which is taught, 
under the Name of Religion, muſt be tryd. 
But this doth not exclude the Uſefulneſs of a 
Practical Syſtem of Religion, and of a Mini- 
ſtry to inſtruct Men in it. But we want 
them not for Miniſters of State, and for 
Lords and Maſters, let them teach us as a 
Tutor does his Pupils, or as a Parent his 
Children, not as an Inquiſitor his Penitents, 
or a Creolean his . Negroes, who keeps them 
ignorant, as the beſt Aſſurance of their re- 
maining Slaves. 

I think we may juſtly ſuppoſe there are 
not leſs in this Kingdom than three hundred 
thouſand People, who, take them one with 
another, have Learning enough to match in 
an Argument the Clergy, take them alſo one 
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with another, and who are as well acquaint- 
ed with Religion, as alſo with Moral and 
Natural Philoſophy as themſelves. This 
Computation wilt not appear too large, it 
we conſider our Nobility and numerous Gen- 


try, our eminent Phyſicians, and the Branches | 


of Phyſick, Apothecaries and Surgeons, alſo the 


Lawyers. and their Branches, Sollicitors and | 
and Clerks, the vaſt Number of wealthy 
Merchants and Tradeſmen, not only in Lon- 


don but in many other populous Cities and 


Mercantile Towns, with their Manner of | 


Education to good Literature, and their dr. 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves by their good Under- 
ſtandings : To theſe we muſt add many excel- 
lent Mathematicians, and the prodigious Im- 
provement of late Years in hat particular 
Branch of Learning, not a little owing to 
thoſe conſtant Courſes of Experimental Phi- 
loſophy, which render the moſt uſeful Know- 
ledge familiar to us. We muſt alſo in a 
particular Manner remember, that there is 
ſcarce a Book wrote in ancient or modern 
Foreign Languages, which contains any va- 
luable Learning or Hiſtory, but is tranſlated 
into Engliſh, by which our Women become 
learned; nor can our Servants be ſaid to be 


ignorant, who read and write well, and moſt 


of them underſtand common Arithmetick. 
Are theſe People to be taught by Prieſts, as 


they 
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they would teach Hottentots, or as the Caſe 


was in England five hundred or a thouſand 


Years ago, when the Clergy themſelves were 
not ſo learn'd as we have now nine Mil. 
lions of People in the Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, when half the Clergy could ſcarce read 
and many of them not at all. It was in thoſe 


dark Ages, before the Invention of Printing, 


that theſe abſurd Doctrines were taught, 
which they would now enforce in this Age 
of Learning. From hence it is that the Dif- 


ference with the Clergy 1s not a Point of Re. 
ligion, as between a Diſſenter and Church- - 


man, or either of them, and a Roman Catho- 
lick, but a political Diſpute, or rather Charge 
againſt them for Uſurpation in Matter of 
Civil Right and Liberty ; and therefore, in 
Converſation among Gentlemen, there is no 
ſuch Diſpute as above, or as in doubtful To- 
picks of Philoſophy ; but a Teſt to try a Fool 
from a Man of Senſe; for one who can be 
ſlaviſn enough to adhere to the common Ab- 
ſurdities, muſt be mean-ſpirited, and alſo 
circumſcrib'd in his Underſtanding to a nar- 
row Compaſs ; for an Abſurdity as groſs as 
two and two make five, can be no Subject of 
Diſpute among Men of Senſe. A Man muſt 
be puſillanimous enough to be ſilenced at once 
by Authority, or declare at once the Truth, 
as it appears to univerſal common Sente. 
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Therefore are theſe Things never argu'd, but 
throw'd out ſometimes as 2 Criterion to ſound 
the Depth of a Man's Underſtanding who 1s 
a Stranger: And this not among Rakes, Hob- 
bitt, and Latitudinarians, as the Clergy 


would as ignorantly as falſly intimate, but it : 
is to be found principally among the moſt va- 
luable, virtuous, and learned People, and | 
therefore it cannot be expected Gentlemen 


will ſerve the Clergy long in publick with 


what they are aſham'd to own in Converſa- 
tion, becauſe it calls their Honeſty and Under- 


ſtanding 3 in Queſtion. 
This is the real and well-known eie of | 
the Caſe, and therefore it would conduce to 


the Intereſt and Honour of the Clergy to | 


think in Time of being a little more conſi- 
ſtent to Bruſh Liberties and Britiſh Underſtand- 
ings than they have hitherto been, left they 
bring that Scandal and Detriment to the beſt 
conſtituted Church in the World, which 
thoſe whom they falſly imagine are their Ene- 
mies would be loath to fee; for we would 
have them go on to inſtruct, tho' not to en- 
ſlave z but if they are in haſte to bring Things 
to a Criſis, their own Way, the taking up a 
few more Perſons for Speculative Matters 
would contribute very much to it, tho*- no- 
thing would conduce more than three ſuch 
Sermons in a Vear a as Mr. Betty's, one at each 
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Univerſity, and one in the City of London. 
This would do their Buſineſs more effectually 
than twenty Treatiſes againſt the Miracles 
publiſh'd every Year. 

There is a Treatiſe lately publiſh'd, which 
the Title Page tells us is AGAINST thoſe who 
ſay Reaſon is a ſufficient Guide in Matters of 
Religion without Revelation. , One would think 
this was not calculated for the Meridian of 
London, nor what End can be expected from 
it, who it is deſign'd for, nor where the Po- 
licy lies of themſelves keeping up a Debate 
on this Queſtion, is what I cannot diſcern. 
They ſay there is no perſect Syſtem of Na- 
tural Religion; and Religion being Supernatu- 
ral, Reason, which conſiders only natural 
Things, can be no Guide to it. Now this 
indeed happens to be true of Religion, as 
they teach it with their own Political Addi- 


tions, and the Divine Light of RE ASON which 


Gop has given Man to guide him, can be 
no Guide to ſuch Religion; which is juſt 


ſaying it is Unnatural and Unreaſonable. 


But Religion, which 1s founded on the na- 
tural Evidences we have of a wiſe, perſect, 
and juſt Gon, of the Immortality of the Soul, 
(and future Felicities and Infelicities the. Con- 
ſequence thereof) and on all Morality and 
Virtue conducing to the Peace, Honour, and 
Happineſs ol Man in Society; is found in 

NATURE; 
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NATURE; and REASON is a SUFFICIENT 
Guide to it. 

As a farther Demonſtration of this, I ſhall 
here publiſh the following Rational Principles, 
whether or no this is a perfect Syſtem of Na. 
tural Religion, and Natural Logick, (or ra- 
ther whether it will not lead us to a perfect 
one) I ſhall leave others to determine ; but 
this I think I may venture to ſay, that it con 
tains the Elements of Religion as well as of 
Morals and Politicks ; and the Cx I TERIONS 
by which they are to be try'd; reduc'd to 
plain, natural, ſelf-evident Propoſitions 
which are ſo irreſiſtable and uniyerſal as to 
admit of no diſputing. And I take all Op- 
portunities of publiſhing this, finding the Uſe- 
fulneſs of it as well to ſhew that Religion 
is not in itſelf againſt Nature nor againſt Rea- 
fon ; as alſo, that altho Elements and Princi- 
ples are not practical Schemes and neceſſary 
Forms, yet theſe Schemes and Forms contain 
much of the Paſſions and Intereſts of the In- 
troducers, to the Scandal of Religion and even 
of Humanity; therefore it is neceſſary to have 
ſomething to try thoſe Schemes and Forms by; 
and Man is not ſo imperfectly made as to be 
without a proper Guide to whatſoeyer is con. 
venient for him to know or do, 
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EAS ON is the diſtinguiſhing 
a. way Excellency, Dignity,and Beau- 
ry of Mankind. | 
1I. There is no other Uſe 
of Reajon than to judge of Good and Bad, 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, Wiſdom and Folly, and 
the like; that a Man may thereby attain 
Knowledge to diſtinguiſh Truth from Error, and 

to determine his Actions accordingly. 

III. This Reaſon is known to us alſo by the 
Names of Judgment, Light of Nature, Con. 
ſerence, and Common Senſe ; only varying its 


Name according to its different Ufes and Ap.” 


pearances, but 1s one and the ſame Thing, 
IV. The Underſtanding of Mankind con- 


ſiſts of Apprebenfion, otherwiſe call'd Percep- 


tion; 
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nion; Judgment and Will, otherwiſe call'd Re- 
ſolution. 

The Errors of Human Underſtanding are in 
the Appreheuſton, by a careleſs Injuſtice before 
they are brought to the Judgment; or in the 
Will, in inequitably chuſing and reſolving on 
Things without the Judgment, or contrary to 
It. 

V. The Judgment of Man is an involuntary 
Faculty, acted upon by Objects, and deter- 
mines without any Conſent of the il; like 
a Mirrour, which gives a true Image of eve: 
ry thing that can be brought to it. | 

And according to the Certainty or Uncertain- 
ty of any Matter, the Judgment determines it 
to be more or leſs doubtful, or true, or falſe. 

VI. It there is not ſufficient Certainty, or 
ſome Matter of Fact, to demonſtrate Some- 
thing clearly to the Judgment, no Authority or 
Power whatſoever can force or perſuade it to 
determine whether it be Good or Bad : But 
if it is brought to View, a true Judgment is 
unavoidable. ; 

VII. Reaſon is not only a competent and 
anfallible Judge, but the only Teſt to which 
all Authorities muſt ſubmit to be try'd, before 
we can know ourſelves, or prove to others, 
whether they are Good or Bad. 


VIII. 
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VIII. Whatſoever is 7uſt, Wiſe, True, and 
Good, hath no Occaſion to Fear a Trial by 
Reaſon, or to appeal from it to Authority. _ 

IX. Believing is an Aſſent of the Judgment. 
Therefore, where the Judgment hath not de- 
termin'd or aſſented to ſomething ſeen by the 
Apprehenſion, pretending to believe is a bare 
Affirmation and Act of the WÄill only, which 
is no other than ignorant or wicked Lying. 
KX. A Voice in Thunder from the Clouds, 
nor any Prodigy or Miracle whatſoever, can 
alter or efface the Notions of Juſtice and W:/- 
dom in the Minds of Men ; it may prevent 
the Uſe and Benefit of them, but cannot hin- 
der their Judgment from determining whether 
what they. ſee and know is Juſt and Wiſe, 
True and Good, tho” it may terrify them to Si- 
lence and Lying. 

For the Notions of Juſtice and Injuſtice, 
Wiſdom and Folly, are after the ſame Manner 
imprinted on the Mind, as the Notions of 
Colours; full as early, are equally unalter- 
able, and as truly and properly apply'd. 

XI. Religion and Knowledge is not confin'd 
to any Perſons who have particular Faculties 
of perceiving, judging, and improving there- 
by: What is uſcful is for general Benefit and 
Inſtruction. 


XII. Things deſign'd for common Belzef, 


muſt have Evidences fitted to common Reaſon 


and Jenſe. 
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XIII. The Notions of Juſtice and Wiſdom 
are prior to the Notion of the Being of Gop. 

The Knowledge of the Being of God is the 
Effect of natural Reaſoning on Things obvi- 


ous to our Senſes, diſcovering the World and 


Things contain'd in it, to be the Production 
of ſome one Juſt, Wiſe, Powerful, and Ferfell 
Being or Agent; and to this irreſiſtible Con- 
ception or Idea we give the Name of Gop. 
XIV. The Notion of the Innnortality of the 
Soul ariſes from obſerving the great Capacity 
the Mind of Man diſcovers, and ſtrives to 
exert in the Invention of Writing, Speaking, 
and Machines to act with, beyond the natural 
Limits of the Body; the Difference of the 
Operations of Men and Brutes, tho” their Or- 
gans and Means are the ſame, the Efforts of 
the Deat and Dumb in Reaſoning, and ex- 
plaining their Reaſonings, tho' they have a 
Senſe leſs than ſome Brutes, the Pre- ſcience 
in Dreams, and other like inorganical Ways 
of Perception, and the Affinity, of the com- 
mon Ways of receiving Knowledge with thoſe 
uncommon, the Difference there is in the Ef- 
fects produced by Language written or ſpo- 
ken, conveying Knowledge of Things, at a 
Diſtance, without Contract to the Taught, 
but none to the Untaught, though their Senſes 


are equally perfect and alike exerted ; the be- 


ginning Motion within ourſelves, without 
any external Touch to excite it, ſhewing there- 
by Perception from Matter, and Action to it, 
without touching it, diſcovering itſelf thus to 
be a conſcious, perceiving, acting Spirit, or 
Iving Perſonality, operating without the Body, 
to Fore-knowledge, when its Organs ** 1 
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Reſt and uſeleſs, capable of diſtinct Exiſtence 
from it, not liable to the Accidents thereof, or 
attackable by any Elementary Force, or tangi- 
ble by any conceivable Matter: And tho! it 
may be puniſh'd by being depriv'd of greater 
Felicities, and forc'd into leſſer ; yet (as the 
Beings likely to puniſh it are not periſhable by 
it) Annihilation can be no reaſonable Punith- 
ment : We have an evident Deficiency of a 
Senſe or Senſes to perceive what the Eſſence ot 
it is, and its Manner of operating and exiſting 
at preſent, and in Futurity ; but how it can 
be Mortal is not conceivable, from whence the 
| Notion of this Mind's being an Immor Tar, 
SPIRIT becomes Irreſiſtible. | 

XV. The Notion of a Providence is pro- 
duc'd by obſerving real Matters of Fact, 
and Tranſactions of an interpoſing and pre- 
venting Power, which are not accounted for 


by common Conſequences, Chance, or any 


natural Cauſes. 

XVI. All Religion which hinders the Uſe 
of Reaſon, deſtroys allo the Uſe of the Notions 
of Juſtice and Wiſaom in the Mind of Man, 
which is the FounDaT1oN on which the 
Knowledge of Go p and his Providence, and 
the Immortality of the Hul, is built; and is 


therefore a wicked Cheat, diſhonourable to 


Gor and True Religion, and injurious to Man- 
kind. 

XVII. Religion, which teaches a farther 
Improvement of the RATIONAL Faculties of 
the Soul in this Life, and the Care of it after- 
ward, a Method of worſhipping G o Þ ſuitable 
to the great Notions we have of his vaſt 7 
dom and Power, a recommending ourlclyes ta 
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his Providence here and hereafter, is of indiſ- 
penſible Benefit and Uſe to Mankind ; the na- 
tive Diſpoſition of Self-preſervation, Admira- 
tion, and Curioſity, excite a natural Tendency 
towards it. | 

This is the Original of all Religion, the 
FounDAaT1oN on which it is built, the EnD | 
to which it tends, and the only Ru LE to Which 
it can be reduc'd and try'd. 4 

XVIII. Morality is a Scheme of Politicks 
whereby a Man may be happy himſelf, and 
make thoſe ſo with whom he converſes: Do- 
ing Good to the Publick brings Honour and 
Riches; and regulating a Man's ſelf brings 
Pleaſure and Health. 

"Tis a prudent Conduct by which a Man re- 
gulates the Uſe of his Senſes, Appetites, Paſ- 
tions, and Deſires ; and acts and chuſes what 
conduces moſt to his Honour, Pleaſure, and 
Proſperity, which being equally and inſepara- 
bly regarded, compleat his Happineſs. 

XIX. The Good and Benefit of Govern- 
ment is for the Perſons govern'd. : 

And this is the Original Law of Laws, and | 
Authority of all Authorities, to which all Go- | 
vernors and Government, Laws, Politicks, | 


and Cuſtoms; ſtand reterr'd, and are thereby! 


to be try'd. 
XX. No Laws or Politicks were perfect at 

the firſt Introduction of them, but are alter'd 
and alterable as the Good and Benefit of the 
Nation doth more appear or require: And if 
there are any Laws, Politicks, or Cuſtoms, to 
the Publick or Univerſal Detriment, *tis juſt and 
neceflary to alter them, and he is an Enemy or 
Traytor that hinders it. 

N XXI. 
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XXI. Mankind 1s naturally endow'd with 
Reaſon ſufficient to provide Laws, and invent 
Methods of Government. 

Government founded on the General Good 
is ſelf-defenſible, and has no Need of any other 
Foundation or Defence but Nature, Juſtice, and 
Reaſon. | 

o Man can have any Pretence, Buſineſs, 
or Fleature, in looking for any other Authori- 
ty to govern by, or form Schemes of Govern- 
ment from, unleſs he hath ſomething to act or 
vindicate that is contrary to Nature, Juſtice, 
and Reaſon. 

XXII. A Man may have Right to the pro- 
per Eſtate and Poſſeſſions of his Predeceſſor, 
and the publick Peace and Benefit may make it 
neceſſary for him to ſucceed in the Government: 

But there is no Native Right for one Man 
more than another, to aſſume Dominion over 
any People contrary to the general Conſent, 
Peace, and Benefit of thoſe People. 

XXIII. The whole Art of reducing T hings 
to a Trial by Reaſon, conſiſts in Fortitude. 

That is, in an equitable Reſolution of the 
Will to chuſe and refuſe, according to the 
Dictates of the Judgment. 

The Judgment is an infallible Light and Di- 
rection whereby 7:/t:ce may be done in appre- 
hending, and Equiiy in chuſing. 

And the Sentence which is form'd on ſuch a 


rational Trial, is a Univerſal Propoſition, a- 


dapted to the general Reaſon of Mankind, a 

leli-evident or (at leaſt) an irreſiſtable Truth. 
Therefore, When any thing is offer'd, to 
which the Belief or Aſſent of the Judgement 
15 requir'd divide the Mind into Apprehen/ion, 
Judgment, 
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Judgment, and Will: If what is ſeen in the 
Apprehenſion be contrary to what is requir'd, 
the Judgment doth fo determine it to be con- 
trary : And if there is nothing ſeen by the Ap- 
prehenſion, then hath the Judgment made no 
Determination. 

In either of theſe Caſes it may be boldly aft- 
firm'd and demonſtrated, that the Propoſer him- 
ſel{ doth not belive it, nor hath any Faculty of 
his Mind had any thing to do with the Matter, 
but the Mill only; and his pretended Faith is 
an idle airy Conceit, an unintelligible Chymera 
of the Phantaſy : For the SECRET of the Art 
lies in obſerving that the DRTERMINATION 
OF THE JUDGMENT 1s INVOLUNTARY, and 
therefore one Man may know what another 
believes. Or, more. properly ſpeaking, we 
have no Meaning at all, when we ſay we Be- 
{1eve, but what cou'd more intelligibly be ex- 
preſs'd by ſaying, we ſuppoſe, we aſſent to, or 
we know it to be more or leſs Poſſible, Probable, 
or Certain, according to this SCALE. 

Certain, a Foſſible, 

Hola, Indetermimable, 252 or Falſe. 

And therefore, whoſoever would learn to 
Think and Speak juſtly, muſt learn to Think 
and Speak as if there were No ſuch Words as 
BRLIEVE and FAITH; and he that durſt not, 
or cannot conceive Tunis, is incapacitated for 
forming a right Underſtanding ; for Her + lies 
the Impediment, and Tunis is the Grand Myr- 
STERY Of all the Confuſion and Error. 

This Amuſement being remov'd, the Rea- 
{oring not on Notions, but on Matters of Fact 
and Appearances to Senſe, and an honeſt Re- 
port made of what the Judgment diftates ; Ar- 


guing 
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guing is then from GeNner aL PeRCerT ION to 

a GENERAL DETERMINATION, and an Al- 
ſent is as neceſſary and forcible as in Arithme- 
tick, ariſes exactly after the ſame Manner, 1s 
liable to no other Obſtruction nor Objection, 
and as eaſily attain'd as the firſt Rules thereof. 

Or, to render this Method of Reaſoning yet more 

familiar, El 

Conſider this Faculty of the Mind (moſt pro- 
perly) call'd Judgment, by its other Names or 
Appearances, vz. Reaſon, Light of Nature, Con- 
fcrence, and Common Senſe ; and it will eaſily 
appear that Mankind hath no other Faculties 
to underſtand any Matter by, or Ways of di- 
ſtinguiſhing one Thing from another: Nor is 
there any Knowledge, Determination, or Sa- 
tisfaction againſt it, or without it; neither can 
the Terror of Authority, or Amuſement of 
Argument, wholly ſtifle it. 

The Way then to diſcover Truth, 1s to con- 
ſider how Things appear to GENERAL Com- 
mon Senſe ; that is to ſay, to Indiſferent Per- 
ſons, or to Every Perſon in the World, and to 
ſtand with Reſolution to the Reſult made on 
{ſuch Conſideration. 

To prove the Truth of your Work, and 
ſhew that you have apprehended juſtly, and re- 
ſolv'd equitably, according to the true Dictates 
ot your Judgment, take this Sentence of Com- 
mon Senſe, (that is to ſay, the Reſult which 
is made on a rational Examination of the Cale) 
and reduce it into Form by writing it down, 
and *twill be found a plain, irreſiſtible, and 
{elt-evident Truth, fitted for the general Rea- 
fon of Mankind; that is, ſuch as every Man's 
Common Senſe and Reaſon can't help acknow- 

ledging, 
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ledging, any more than they can, that Two 
and Two make Four, or (which is as ſelf— 
evidently true, but requires a little more In- 
ſpection) that Seventeen, Four, and Nineteen 
make Forty. 

For there is no other Myſtery in forming a 
right Underſtanding, nor in attaining Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom, but what 1s contain'd in 
this ſhort Sentence. 

Exert with Diligence aud Fortilude the Common 
Ne of Common Senſe. 

For the univerſal Criterion of Truth is no 
other than this : | 

To ſay a Thing is what it is, and what it 
appears to be to our own Apprehenſion and 
Judgment, that is to our own Common Senſe, 
and to the Apprehenfion and Judgment of all 
Mankind, that is to Unrverſal Common Senſe, is 
to SPEAK TRUTH. 

To ſay a Thing is not what it ig, nor what 
it appears to be to Unzver/al Common Senſe, but 
to contradict the Teſtimony of our own, and 
every Body's Common Senſe, is TELLINGd a LIE. 

This is the true Uſe of REAS ON, for which 
Men are an{werable to themſelves and to one 
another here; and if ever they are call'd to an 
Account for any thing hereafter, it will be for 
the Uſe or Abuſe of this. 


Thus have we fully ſhew'd the Falſity of that Reflection on Ra- 
tionaliſts, that they have no regular Scheme of Principles, but 
are pulling down the Religion Men have, and ſetting up not hing 
in the room of it. * 

IWe ſee here a Syſtem of Principles immoveably fix d by the um 
alterable Laws of Nature, which needs no Miracles to prove it, 

nor Force to eſtabliſh it; which no Authority can deſtroy, or Inter- 
folators corrupt: but hath a Teſtimony of its Truth in the common 
Senſe and Corſciences of every living Man. If Books may be burnt, 
and Letters wholly loſt, yet Reaſon muſt continue ſo long as there 
4s any Being which hath that bright Image of its Great Creator, the 
 wiſtinguiſhing Property of the Human Species, 


